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THE HOUSEHOLD MYTH.
CHAPTER I.
IT RAINS.
The rain was pouring in torrents. No one with a roof
of any kind—regal palace or lowly cottage-cared to be
abroad that evening. Ill-starred pedestrians began to
query whether they were in the street or the river. Rain-
drops—the word did not suggest itself to any one.
Was
not a second deluge descending ? Assuredly, in the days
when the windows of heaven were opened, and the foun-
tains of the great deep broken up, must the waters thus
have poured themselves upon the guilty earth.
Nurse Aborn drew aside her modest curtain-it was
made of factory cotton, with a cord through the upper
hem, and secured to each side of the window by a tack
nail-she tried to look out upon the raging elements.
Thick darkness was all that met her eye, but the gusts of
wind that howled around her dwelling, and the heavy fall-
ing of the wondrous rainstorm, greeted her with a note of
warning. Slightly shivering, she adjusted the curtain, and
threw a shawl over her shoulders. Then, adding fuel to
the fire, she sat down, and mused; yet, in a very wakeful
manner, and as if listening for a summons that might come
2
5
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THE HOUSEHOLD MYTH.
at any moment. No idle dreamer was Nurse, and, when
not professionally engaged at one of the many stations of
her circuit, a space of about ten miles in circumference,
her hands were seldom unemployed. But now the indis-
pensable workbasket was unheeded. The good woman
sat before the fire with folded arms, apparently watching
the soot, which, detached from the chimney by the violence
of the storm, fell down and mingled with the glowing coals.
Our nurse had an old-fashioned fireplace; and, when at
home, she would indulge in her chief luxury, a wood fire.
Her surroundings breathed a pleasant air of genuine com-
fort; for, although so high did she rank as the presiding
genius of babies, during the first few months of their
sojourn upon earth, that she was seldom without such a
charge, she liked, as she said, to have a home of her own;
and the firelight that gleamed through the pretty room
revealed very good furniture, and not a few articles of
adornment.
The cottage was at the end of a lane, a romantic place
in summer, the middle of the road just wide enough for
one carriage; but, as it seldom boasted of any, the occasion
for turning was rare. There was a narrow footpath each
side, bordered with grass that rewarded the early riser with
dewdrops, and hedged by walls that might have furnished
life-long studies to a geologist. Mosses luxuriated upon
the soil, lichens softly clung to the old stones, blackberry
vines were intervolved with raspberry bushes; while sturdy
oaks and vivacious maples --scarlet twice a year-sup-
ported masses of the beautiful clematis, rejoicing the eye
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at one season with its clustering corymbs, and, at another,
with its tufts of tender down.
Grim November had now, with relentless hand, grasped
the treasures of the lane, and despoiled it also of its
autumnal beauty. The flowers were waiting another
Easter-tide; and the leaves had passed not only from
their fair green tints, but also from the gorgeous crimson
and gold with which they had afterwards decked them-
selves. Those that had not fallen were now in shriveled
grey and brown, giving no token of the sunny past. The
grass, but a few months since so brightly smiling, now,
with a wan and ghastly look, wept as it lay close to the
cold ground. The road was filled with mud, not so black
and oily as that in Boston streets of an early spring day,
but a thousand times deeper and more impermeable.
Alas, for the foothold of any messenger that might seek
out Nurse in her cosy retreat on such a night as this !
Alas, for the dame herself, if called away from the shelter-
ing roof and the glowino firelight !
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CHAPTER TI.
WHAT ELSE ?
The storm had not confined itself to our pretty lane and
its snug cottage. Half a mile distant stood the Rectory, a
handsome, modern-built house, upon an acre of land in
high cultivation, with flowers in abundance, and a profu-
sion of luscious fruit, reminding one in summer of those
tropical regions where the children of Nature live upon
what is so freely yielded. The grapery upon one side of
the house, the conservatory upon the other, the spacious
barn and the neat stable indicated that the Rev. Dr. Mere-
dith was not a clergyman subsisting upon five hundred
dollars per annum and a donation party. His pews were
well filled—the proprietary system prevailed—and his
congregation was noted for liberality. Besides, his wife
was a lady of fortune, and to her belonged this fine
estate.
Tea was over-a prolonged repast at the Rectory. Dr.
Meredith was one of those men who profess to be excep-
tions to the general rule. The morning hour had not gold
in its mouth for him. He could write better in the even-
ing. Therefore, although he rose early, his brain was not
in working order. He strolled in the garden, and visited
his parish. He dined at midday, read and studied until
sis, spent an hour at table chatting with his family, and
then secluded himself in the study to write. He usually
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remained thus engaged until ten, and no one was allowed
to call him except in case of emergency. · As his habits
were well known, he thus escaped the full amount of paro.
chial tea-drinking—that familiar robber of many a clergy-
man's time and patience. But his wife and children were
also debarred from the pleasure of his society after that
merry hour of tea-in reality the festive period of the day.
At the time of the tempest, an era always remembered
in this good town, the family consisted of Mrs. Meredith --
a lady slightly conscious that, in marrying, she had mis-
taken her vocation—and three fair daughters, Winifred,
Honora, and May, the child, as she was commonly deemed,
although now fifteen and full-grown.
Mrs. Meredith, in her youth, had lived in luxury, but
with a mind that discerned something better on this fair
earth than the mere gratification of one's wishes, or the
acceptance of all the good things tendered by destiny. She
would nave been a heroine, a leader in a profession, a
pioneer in some scheme for the exaltation of woman, or
for the amelioration of the oppressed in any sphere, but
she was early convinced by the relentless force of circum-
stances, by the very fetters of wealth and position-far
more inexorable than those of poverty and a lowly station
that the aspirants permitted to distinguish themselves
in the arena of the world's honors seldom come from the
ranks of “Nature's curled darlings."
The proprieties weighed heavily upon her. Was she an
original ? Yes, but not of the type to break away from all
conventional restraints ; so that after acquitting herself of
а
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the usual curriculum of a young lady's education, and pur-
suing, for a few years, a desultory course of self-culture
and fashionable visiting, how could she manifest her inde-
pendence in any more striking way than in discarding a
rich mercantile and accepting a poor clerical suitor. Her
parents were not satisfied; but they were only too thank-
ful that she had not become a lecturer upon “Woman's
Rights,” or a missionary to Tasmania, or a feminine
Æsculapius, standing boldly by the side of a dissecting
table, and rivaling her brother in anatomizing a human
subject.
She had been endowed with the handsome house in
which we now find her, and with bank-stock enough for all
contingencies, even if her husband should never have a
parish. But he had sufficient brain, voice and manners,
always to command calls; and, although he had quite a
number in the course of years, he remained faithful to his
first charge. Thus, the bridal-gift of Mrs. Meredith's
father had increased in worth and beauty until it had be-
come one of the finest estates in the country.
Quite a different residence this from the cottage of the
first chapter; but the two were connected by more than
one link. The mighty storm of this evening added an-
other to the chain.
The family rose from the table and went to the parlor,
a large room, bright with crimson and mellow with green,
more cheerful this evening than ever by reason of the
fierce raging of the elements without. The Rector was
withdrawing at once to his study, when May called :
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“Papa, do not stay alone in your den. The wind is
north. You cannot write. Listen to our music.”
"My darling, I doubt whether this same wind will
make more noise than you and the piano together ; but
you may give me one tune. Then I must begin my ser-
mon.”
“ To-morrow.”
“I never leave my sermon until Saturday. Let me have
your famous trio, and then I must go."
The young ladies attacked the piano; and, by their com-
bined efforts, did what they could to compete with the
melody played by the winds, as they howled around the
mansion and piped amid the leafless branches of the trees.
Although paterfamilias had so little ear for music that he
could not distinguish between the “ Last Rose of Summer"
and “Hail Columbia," between “Silver Waves” and the
“Marseillaise,” he professed himself highly gratified, and
retired to the study, leaving his wife and daughters to their
books and needlework.
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CHAPTER III.
A SUSPENDED SERMON.
DR. MEREDITH enjoyed a storm. It secured him from
interruption; for, however genial a scholar may be, he
cares not for society when he has a subject to grasp or a
theme to develop. Then, too, it always appeared to give
him inspiration. His brain acted in unison with Nature.
On a soft, summer day, he was tempted to enjoy the
mere pleasure of existence; to be content with physical
beauty and approximate perfection; to imbibe the blest
joys of air and sunlight, as if he were Adam in the Garden,
with the keen senses of the first year of life, and a man-
hood to discern a richer beauty than is perceived by the
actual child in his animal delight. But a storm, while it
shut him in from the light and beauty of our material
world, revealed the great forces of Mother Earth, strug-
gling as if there were much to achieve, and there should
be no failure from want of effort on their part.
The study was a room that might have been regarded
with envy by many a young clergyman dependent upon
aid societies, or taking orders with only a score of volumes
for the nucleus of his library. Say what we will about
the marvelous man with only five books—and that other
still more mythical prodigy, the man of one book—it is
more exhilarating to people in general to hold converse,
or to have the privilege of doing so, with the illustrious
of all ages and of varied modes of thought.
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own eyes
Thus our rector often felt, as he leaned back in his
chair and glanced at his teeming shelves. Homer, al-
though blind, gleamed benignantly upon him. Plato sur-
veyed him in calm majesty. Horace sang his joyous
odes; and Herodotus heralded future historians. Josephus
solemnly echoed the words of Holy Writ. Chrysostom
rolled forth his mellow utterances; and Augustine made
of all posterity his father-confessor. Men of later days,
gifted more or less, have striven to light their torches by
the flame of these luminaries of early splendor, half
afraid to
open
their
and look for themselves into
the world of thought.
In this room of sacred study and holy meditation were
collected books of all departments of literature not
tainted by sin, not scathed by the demon blast of infidel
poison.
Dr. Meredith sat down to write. The fire burned mer-
rily, but it did not prevent a shudder and a slight shrink-
age from the inevitable sermon. He indeed enjoyed a
storm, but it was one of his peculiarities to recoil from
mental effort, if this convulsion of Nature hailed from
the frozen north. It affected his nervous system. But
an unusual amount of parish work having caused him to
defer composition until Friday evening, he nerved him-
self to the task. It was a special occasion, too, as a
Home for Orphans had just been established in the vil-
lage, and he was desirous of interesting the people in its
favor. He adjusted his writing materials, thought of his
fair young daughters in the parlor, recalled the time when
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they were all infants together, and pictured to himself
their probable fate if they had been the offspring of out-
casts. He penned his text with a flourish to relieve his
fingers :
“The young children ask bread, and no man breaketh
it unto them.'
He paused a moment, his mind upon the little pen-
sioners, but his nerves affected by the shrill gusts of
wind. The house, firm as were its foundations, seemed to
rock. The branches of an old elm tree on the north side
of the study crashed to the ground. Now the wind roared
like the sea, then howled as if a raging lion. Anon, it
moaned, reminding the listener of a child in distress.
There was a moment's lull. Hark! That is not the wind.
It is a baby's voice. The brain-tasked rector sprang to
his feet, and rushed to the window. He could not open it
for the pitiless rain was dashing in torrents. He hastened
into the hall. The door-bell now rang, and the next
moment the hoofs of a horse were heard. Dr. Meredith
began to undo the heavy fastenings of the door; Hugh
also made his appearance from the kitchen. In conse-
quence of the storm, the house had been made secure at
an early hour; but, as it was not a fortified castle, bar,
bolt and lock were soon made to yield. The door was
opened ; neither horse nor rider could be seen; both were
also beyond hearing. Hugh, braving the storm, stepped
upon the piazza. His foot, in the darkness, struck against
something. Stooping, he raised it and bore it into the
hall. The light, shining full upon a large basket, lined
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and quilted, revealed a quantity of clothing, which was
soon dashed aside by the struggles of a young infant.
Master and man looked at each other in silence.
“Bring it into the parlor, Hugh.”
The man, suppressing a grin, took up the basket, and
followed the rector, who, losing all thought of his favorite
study hours, and his unpenned sermon, ushered the new
arrival into the presence of his wife and daughters.
Mrs. Meredith was knitting; Winifred, embroidering
slippers; May, mending a torn dress; and Nora, reading
aloud for the general entertainment. The young lady's
spirited elocution, combined with the tumult of the ele-
ments, had prevented any of the front door sounds from
reaching the parlor. What, therefore, was the surprise,
and what the exclamations, when the reverend father, with
Hugh, and the baby in its basket, invaded the quiet room!
The work was dropped. Even the genius of Sir Walter
Scott was forgotten. The living, breathing present was
before them.
“Papa, papa,” exclaimed impulsive May, who was the
first to speak; "a foundling, a foundling; give it to me.
I want it."
“Quiet, May,” said Mrs. Meredith, as she lifted the
little stranger from its resting place. “It must remain here
to-night, and in the morning we will see.
The child had been so well protected that it showed not
at all the appearance of exposure to the storm, nor did it
seem to be in immediate want of anything, if we may pass
by the little items of love and tenderness. These last were
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1
now in a fair way to be supplied. The sermon, with the
ideal children destined to adorn its pages, and move to
sympathy next Sunday's congregation, was forgotten, and
its author sat looking into the face of the actual infant
before him ; while Mrs. Meredith, who had not played
with a baby since May's reign, began to feel as if she
would like to renew the pastime. The daughters, one and
all, were eager to retain possession of the hero of this
November storm. May soon renewed her petition, in
which she was joined by the others. Winifred, the sedate
one of the three, and the model young lady of the parish,
was not so demonstrative as her sisters; but her usually
pale face glowed, and she began to search the basket. The
infant was not a beggar child, for a good trousseau of
diminutive garments was found.
By this time, Eliza and Margaret had become aware of
what was going on in the parlor ; and they well knew
that, on such an occasion, they need not wait to be called.
Eliza was a voluble Hibernian; Margaret, a pretty Scotch
girl. While Eliza gazed with open mouth, as if in her
own land of children babies were as rare as banknotes,
Margaret, after one glance, had retreated to her own
domain. It was only for a moment, when she returned,
bringing an infantile preparation of warm milk and water,
with which she began to feed the child.
“Good, sensible Margaret,” explained Dr. Meredith,
with a nod of approval.
But the little one did not understand the spoon, and
Mrs. Meredith's own children had been reared by a wet-
1
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nurse, so that not even a baby's bottle belonged to the
house.
“ There is the Orphan Asylum,” suggested Winifred
faintly, as she continued turning over the pretty little
dresses for May's admiration. As they were unfolding a
cradle blanket, embroidered with white sewing silk, out
fell a paper which was eagerly opened. It contained two
dates: one, of the child's birth, the other of his baptism.
Of the first fact there was no question; the second was
vouched for by a duly prepared certificate.
“It is one of our Lord's dear children,” said the pastor
reverently, laying his hand upon the head of young
Leonard.
“We may keep him, may we not ? ” cried Nora.
Dr. Meredith was puzzled. His thoughts recurred
to his sermon, in which he had intended to depict in
glowing colors the advantages of an Orphan Asylum for
deserted children. But now that one had been brought to
his very door, stretching out its little hands in quest of
bread, not only for body but for soul and mind, he hesi-
tated.
Mary,” he said softly, and his dear wife answered his
look; “ Mary, I was just commencing my sermon with the
text, “The young children ask bread, and no man
breaketh it unto them."
“A very good text, but I would prefer this for the little
storm-child: 'He setteth the solitary in families.
Then, may we please ourselves as well as the children,
and keep the little fellow ? '
6
ورو
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“Yes, Richard, we have no son, and they have no
brother.”
The young girls were jubilant, but it was no time for
play. Mrs. Meredith, although the joy of her husband's
heart, was not a woman of the domestic type. Nurse
Abom had spent a good part of her time in the family,
until May had safely reached her eighth year.
ness had then been substituted, who had remained until
within a few weeks previous to the commencement of our
story. This lady, Miss Williams, had been suddenly called
home; and thus had ensued a most delightful freedom
from lessons until her return, which was now daily
expected.
Hugh,” asked the clergyman, with a stammering
wholly unlike his usual fluency, “can you go out such a
night as this?"
“Quite as well, sir, as the man, whoever he was, that
brought the baby.”
Dr. Meredith laughed, and, regaining his composure
began to give directions, as he had often done when his
own children were little.
“Go to the druggist's for a bottle; afterwards, if you can
make your way down the lane, find Mrs. Aborn, and tell
her that she is wanted here, and that I would not ask her
to walk, but I know that the horses could not take the
carriage through the deep mud of the road. You must
both keep close to the stone wall. In a storm, that lane is
the Slough of Despond.”
“Shall I bring the bottle first, and then go for the nurse ?"
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“Oh! no. This young gentleman does not seem to be
hungry, and it is not a night for any extra trips.”
Hugh departed on his mission. Dr. Meredith returned
to his sermon, a little bewildered, but inclined to change
the course of his argument, to urge that all orphans and
foundlings should be adopted by responsible families,
instead of being consigned like little prisoners to the cells
even of a model institution. Eliza and Margaret repaired
to the kitchen, where for awhile might have been heard a
duet, in which the broadest of Irish brogues and the
prettiest of Scotch accents chimed in harmony.
The hero of the evening's adventure remained in the
parlor, the pet and plaything of Mrs. Meredith and her
daughters.
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CHAPTER IV.
OUT IN THE RAIN.
HUGH, in his excitement about the baby, was heedless
of the splashing rain. He whirled along with the wind
until he came to the region of pharmacy. He purchased
a bottle, to the surprise of the apothecary and his clerk,
who did not hesitate to ask its destination. The Rector's
man liked gossip as well as any one, and he had antici-
pated the pleasure of putting this choice bit into circula-
tion, as he stood amid rows of jars and vials and inhaled
the blended odors of countless drugs. But, by a sudden
process of intuition, he decided that a little wholesome
tantalizing would afford him superior gratification. There-
fore, in answer to the question-
For what youngster are you buying this little affair?”
he replied, at first, only by a mocking smile; and, then
asked in return, as he secured his prize-
“Wouldn't you like to know?”
Hugh and the clerk could not claim to be models of
courtesy
Reaching Mrs. Aborn’s, our messenger pursued a differ-
ent course of tactics; for common sense whispered to him
that, at the end of the walk, one would be no better in-
formed than the other, and he might as well be the source
of her enlightenment. He knocked, and when the door
was, with due caution, opened only one-half inch, he called:
66
>
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a
"Quick, quick; let me in.”
“Hugh McIntyre, have you no manners?” was the
wrathful response, “and you living at the parson's.”
"Come, don't talk nonsense such a night as this.
covered with mud; and, what is worse, you must be too.
Dr. Meredith wants you, as soon as possible.”
"What is the matter?" was the deliberate question.
“Matter enough,” exclaimed Hugh, not very well pleased
that the wise woman manifested no surprise at the sight
of himself, the Rector's man, half a mile from home in the
greatest of storms.
“What do you think I have come for, Nurse?”
"I will thank you not to call me Nurse," was the retort;
and the woman, assuming all the importance of her class,
looked as if she had suddenly been starched very stiff.
Poor Hugh, who honestly thought that people as well
as things should be called by their right names, was
abashed; but he recovered with the quickness of a son of
Erin, and said:
“It is a wild night, Mrs. Aborn, and I am a little gay;
but do you see this bottle?" and he drew it forth from the
recesses of a pocket capacious enough to have held Leon-
ard. “Dr. Meredith sent me first for this, and then for you. .
Now, do
you
understand? There is a baby.”
The discreet nurse, with eyes half averted, began draw-
ing on her gum boots, which, strange to say, were con-
veniently warming by the fire.
“Now, aren't you glad to have a chance at another baby
of Mrs. Meredith's?”
a
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“Don't be a simpleton, Hugh. It is no baby of hers
that I am going to tend.”
The chance for his little joke vanishing, Hugh, resumed
more soberly-
"Adopting it makes it hers; but it is not indeed the
brother of our young ladies. It rained down upon the
front piazza at half-past seven this evening. Why, you
don't seem at all ’mazed Nurse—I'mean, Mrs. Aborn?”
“People that have lived sixty years are not apt to be
'mazed," was the philosophic remark of the dame, as she
enveloped herself in a voluminous waterproof, and took
from its nail the key of her cottage.
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CHAPTER V.
AN OPPONENT.
The next morning was resplendent with beauty for
those lovers of Nature who can discern it even when leaf
and flower have ended their task, and gone to join their
kindred ; when naught can be seen but the hills, which a
few months since were clothed with living green; when
the trees, despoiled of foliage, reveal branches denoting
strength and endurance, or yield gracefully as they greet
the passing breeze.
The sun touched the plain brown garb of earth with its
golden tint, and the atmosphere sparkled amid the purple
haze of the Indian summer.
That all men are born free and equal is a comfortable
doctrine for the outcast; but a wonderful difference is
found in the freedom, and quite a perceptible unlikeness
in the equality.
As Dr. Meredith was not dependent
upon his parish, his wife and daughters had an enviable
position. They were subjected to none of the petty an-
noyances which too often embitter the life of probably the
best bred and the most sensitive family in the congre-
gation.
They had certainly a great many callers that day; but
they were spared the invasion to which they would have
been doomed had it not been for the pleasant screen of
conventional deference.
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None of the family had retired early the night previous.
Having decided upon the adoption of the child, Mrs.
Meredith dispatched Margaret to make a fire in the
nursery, and to have everything in readiness for Mrs.
Aborn. This was the programme above stairs. Below,
Ir. Meredith, in his study, was endeavoring to advocate
the claims of the Orphan Asylum, while resolving to rear
the child that had been brought to his own threshold.
Meanwhile, Mrs. Meredith and the young ladies played
with the infant until the arrival of the nurse. Her
drenched habiliments were taken to the kitchen; and,
after the administration of hot ginger tea, she was installed
in her office. Behold her in the pleasant room which was
to be her abiding place for an indefinite period of time;
and, much as she had enjoyed her migratory mode of life,
flitting about among the new arrivals, and giving six weeks
to each, she did exult in the prospect now revealed. A
few years ago she had taken possession of her cottage,
more from choice than necessity; for, had she preferred,
she might have remained as a humble worker, even after
the introduction of the governess. She was now very glad
to return, and have a permanent engagement; for she
inferred, truly, that Leonard, if regarded as one of the
family, would claim her services quite a number of years.
The physician was summoned, and requested to ex-
amine the child. The learned clergyman supposed that
the senior medical practitioner of the place would be the
very person to know of the parentage, however studiously
concealed, of the little waif thus thrown upon his protec-
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tion. In his simplicity, he was not aware that physicians
are often, in honor, quite as much pledged to secrecy as
priests.
Dr. Phippen was, therefore, one of the earliest callers,
arriving immediately after breakfast. He differed some-
.
what from his brethren. Most men become more and
more imbued with enthusiasm for their profession, as
years bring with them increased skill, and a closer
acquaintance with the mysteries of the human frame, and
the alleviation of suffering that may be secured by the use
of remedial measures. But he was skillful and conscien-
tious, and only a few suspected the aversion with which he
approached the bedside of a fevered patient, or listened
to the complaints of a consumptive. It is said that every
physician kills one patient. It may have been the ghost
of Dr. Phippen's victim that hovered around him and
prevented him from imbibing keenly the spirit of his
work.
Entering the spacious apartment assigned to the found-
ling and his nurse, he grimly smiled as he observed the
whole family in attendance. Mrs. Aborn was concocting
some infantile beverage, and the young ladies vying with
one another for the privilege of holding the baby. As
Winifred was the oldest, it was confided to her care.
With a beaming countenance, she took the little one into
her arms, and sat down in a low chair, trying to coax a
glance from the baby features. Her mother looked at her
with a smile; and her father, with deep admiration.
“ There," he exclaimed, " is not that wonderful ? My
.
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daughter has had no practice in baby tending, but see how
well she succeeds.”
“ Not at all surprising,” replied Dr. Phippen, “perfectly
natural, mere feminine instinct."
Still,” remarked Mrs. Meredith, I think that it requires
some practice. I know that I let both Winifred and Nora
fall several times before I learned how."
“But, my love, you never did learn how, as Mrs. Aborn
will testify; and if we had not had soft carpets and cush-
ions everywhere, I would not have answered for the brains
of the children. You were not born for that work; but
our Winifred and this baby make a beautiful Madonna
picture.”
Young ladies can endure almost any amount of compli-
ment, but Winifred began to feel a little confused; and,
rising with a smile, she put the child into the physician's
arms as if for his proposed medical examination. He took
it, although very much inclined to throw it out of the
window.
Now, girls,” said Dr. Phippen, with the imperative
mood, and in the imperative manner also; “ go down stairs,
while your elders and betters' discuss this interesting case.”
Nora and May started directly; but Winifred, although
by nature of a much more submissive habit of mind than
the others, lingered until her father's mood also became
imperative. She then slowly followed her sisters.
Dr. Phippen, with a little air of scorn, looked at the
baby. The other “elders and betters” looked at Dr.
"
Phippen.
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"A fine baby” at length ejaculated that oracle, “but
you are not going to keep it.'
“Why not?” queried the rector. “May is too large now
for a plaything."
“A noisy plaything, but if you really wish for one of
that kind, why not take some child whose history you
know; one of the church poor, for instance.
“I am thankful to say that, in all the course of my
ministry, I have never yet met a poor mother who would
give away her child; and a father even would not part
with one for any length of time. So much for human
nature."
“That brings us to the point. Some parents not only
give, but throw away their children, and we know what
they are; or why your Foundling Asylums and similar
institutions? Do you want a pet of that description?”
“As Christians, we cannot let them perish ; and, if
private families would take such children, how much better
than to have them brought up by wholesale with hun-
dreds of others !”
“Either way is like putting a premium upon vice;
although I admit that, if we can forget the probable
circumstances of their birth, they look very much like
other children.”
Mrs. Meredith now handed to the dogmatist the certi-
ficate of baptism, and simply said :
“We felt as if our Lord had sent the child, and we
could not refuse it when signed with His seal.”
“Suppose that this were not genuine?"
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“I do not believe that any one would dare commit
such a sacrilege as to draw up a false certificate of bap-
tism. But I shall take the child into the church, and
use the hypothetical form.”
Mrs. Aborn, who had been listening quietly all this
time, asked, without raising her eyes:
"Have you any idea, Doctor, whose child it is ? ”
“We thought,” chimed in Mrs. Meredith, “ that, in all
your drives around the country, you might know of some
circumstances of suspicion.”
“Not I,” replied the physician loftily; "such cases are
usually intrusted to quacks, young doctors, or wise women.
I am called only to proper subjects.”
“You persist,” said the rector seriously, “ in affixing
some stigma to Leonard; but I can imagine instances of
almost needful desertion, although I admit that they are
rare.”
“ So rare; that we might almost take oath upon the
subject. Is it at all probable that the child is of virtuous
parentage? May not also some evil taint either of body
or mind have been transmitted ? "
The Merediths were grave. The child, a beautiful
specimen of health and innocence, slightly struggled in the
arms of its medical foe. Mrs. Aborn, with the skill of
one who had tended any number of infants, rescued her
pleading charge, fondling it, as nurses only can, until it
smiled, and its eyes and dimpled cheeks beamed in their
loveliness.
· Mary, shall we keep him ?."
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The mother of Winifred, Nora and May, smiled assent,
glancing at the same time half-triumphantly towards the
physician.
This gentleman rose to take his leave. He paused with
a quaint smile, bade the group “Good morning,” held the
door a moment, then, with a significant air, said :
“If you are not made the victim of gossip, Reverend
Sir, it will be because every one knows that you not only
preach but practise."
He retreated suddenly, leaving the Rector amazed, his
wife indignant, and the nurse discreetly playing with her
charge.
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CHAPTER VI.
NOT MANY MILES AWAY.
a
WHILE the Rector and his family were looking thus
tenderly upon their baby-guest, the rider and his steed
are hastening away, as fast as deep mud, pelting rain, and
murky darkness will allow. Toilsome as was the process,
it might be called easy when compared with the ride
achieved with a similar combination of obstacles and the
incumbrance of our infant hero. With a sigh of relief for
himself, and of compassion for the little one, the horse-
man had deposited his precious burden, regained the
saddle, and entered upon his desolate journey.
He had a secret to conceal, an easy matter for an
honorable man ; still, the
very
idea casts a cloud over the
countenance, and adds its weight to the usual load of sin,
error and misfortune borne by every pilgrim through the
wilderness. Some have a comparatively light burden.
They are hardly aware of its pressure. Yet, now and
then, even this will crush the most pliant shoulders. The
pet skeleton in our closet will not always keep the door
closed, but glare upon our eyes as they are trying to revel
in all the colors of the rainbow. Thus our traveler
plunged through the mud with a heavy heart; and, if the
sun had suddenly appeared, it would have gleamed upon
a brow from which peace had fled.
The storm, however, was sufficient to keep at bay the
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demon in his breast, for it required the full exertion of all
his faculties to resist the wild fury of the elements. Now,
too, the lightning flashed, revealing the thick darkness by
its lurid glare; and the thunder pealed, as if all the powers
of nature were in his path. The gallant steed, which had
been equal to everything else on this fearful night, now
stunned and deafened, reared ; and then, when the
heavens seemed fairly opening by a broad sheet of fiery
flame, he fell, crushing his rider's foot against a stone.
One heavy human groan mingled with the thunder's roar,
and then came unconsciousness, almost as happy in its
influence as sleep, relieving the victim for awhile from
pain, disquietude and apprehension.
Where do we go when Sleep holds us in its silken fet-
ters, binding up the wounds of Day and anointing us
afresh for another struggle with Earth ? Into what re-
gion, far or near, do our spirits take their flight when
Nature compels us to close our eyes and rest our mortal
frame?
Is it to this same Dreamland, or to some other marvel-
ous realm, that the spirit wings its way when the senses
sleep, and the genuine Trance or its shadowy sister, the
Swoon, relieves our material being in its exhaustion, and
bears our true selves far away?
Eight and forty hours the rover spent in that visionary
realm, of which he could give no account on his return.
He slowly opened his eyes, closed them as if undecided
yet to remain, then again opened them, and languidly
glanced around. Was it a reflection of the far
Was it a reflection of the far country in
a
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which he had been roaming the last two days; or, was
this scene indeed a reality of earth, and of what marvelous
region was he now a sojourner? The room was of mod-
erate dimensions; but there was such an adjustment of
furniture, such adaptation of light and shade, that its ap-
parent size was far greater than its real. Heavy silken
curtains draped the side opposite the bed, suggesting the
idea of an extension of the same apartment. These hang-
ings were of rich texture, and their color was of that
dubious blue or green, or some shade belonging to each, re-
minding one of a lake when it is difficult to tell whether
its surface is tinged by the azure of the sky or the emerald
of the green sward. He felt as if upon the ocean. It seemed
as if he were rocked by the billows; and he smiled as, in
his weakness, he tried to use his now feeble hands to as-
certain whether or not his couch stood upon a firm founda-
tion. His next fancy was of an open field beneath the
heavens, studded with the lights of evening; for, did he
not discern the blue sky above his head, and star after star
gleaming upon him with mild radiance? Some moments
elapsed ere his faintness allowed him to realize that the
ceiling, like that in the one or two churches he had seen,
was a frescoed imitation of nature's dome.
Upon a square stand, near a window, stood a cruciform
vase in which was growing a beautiful plant; and he dis-
cerned with reverence that it was the Passion Flower, so
symbolic of the sufferings of Our Lord. With his mind
thus prepared, he was not surprised to see, on the oppo-
site side of the room, a strangely sad though lovely picture,
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“ Le Rève du Calvaire," and his heart softened as he
gazed upon the Divine Child, slumbering peacefully, yet
half conscious of the sacrificial future as portended by the
shadowy cross and the mourning figures upon the distant
hill.
A slight movement in the room informed our invalid that
he was not alone. Glancing around, he soon perceived a
very life-like figure, a kneeling child. His hands were
clasped, and his eyes raised. After a few moments, he rose
slowly, paused a little, reverently made the sign of the
cross, and then crept on tip-toe towards the bed. Observ-
ing that the long slumber had ceased, his countenance
shone with almost a celestial radiance ; and, taking from
a table a wineglass, he presented it with what might well
nigh be termed an air of authority. The patient, as if
spell-bound, drank its contents. He would have spoken,
but the child placed one finger upon his own lips as if to
enjoin silence, and then left the room, disappearing behind
the chameleon curtains. Our hero would fain have risen,
but either debility or the potion that he had just taken
rendered him nearly powerless, and he sank back upon
his pillow, marveling whether he was in the land of reali-
ties or bound by some Arabian charm, and almost expect-
ing to see genii moving amid the shadows. In a few mo-
ments his newly-found strength returned, and he rallied so
that he could bear a new excitement; or, at least, a glimpse
of what might be so termed. The curtain parted, and a
figure draped in nun-like habiliments entered, followed by
a middle-aged man in demi-ecclesiastical costume. The
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surroundings had so well prepared him for this that he
could hardly be surprised. But the shock was too great
when the apparent nun approached, slightly bowed her-
self over the couch, and while one hand clasped his the
other drew aside her veil. He had strength only to un-
derstand the words:
“The child is safe. Obey this reverend father, and we
shall meet again."
He endeavored to speak, but his parched tongue forbade.
He would gladly have retained her hand, have clung to the
folds of her sleeve, but she vanished into what seemed to
him as intangible as the thin air of the mythic period, and
he saw only the man in priestly attire, regarding him with
an expression of pity and good-will combined.
>
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CHAPTER VII.
SOMEBODY'S DARLING.
In one week the baby's claim was established. He
was monarch of all. A little child was leading them, and
thus fulfilling his heavenly mission. His very helplessness
enforced attention, and compelled subservience. Wher-
ever he had tarried previous to the night of the tempest,
he had, during his three months' stay on earth, been duly
petted and tended ; and he was not disposed to content
himself with any less. Nor were his subjects reluctant to
do homage. From Mrs. Aborn to fairy May all regarded
him as prince and potentate. Not a moment had the
· thought recurred of sending him to the Orphan Asylum,
and the sermon of that memorable Sunday was looked
upon rather as a failure, a falling-off in the preacher's
usual skill in argument.
Mrs. Aborn was happy. The home of her own, her pet
ideal, was under lock and key; she had half a mind to
sell it, for would she not sojourn at the Rectory until the
child was at least seven years old ; and then on, perhaps,
through the remainder of her natural life, for she then
would be far on her way to three-score and ten ? Not that
she expected, even at that grand epoch, to die. It was
her ambition to live a century. Others had done so, and
why not herself, with her good constitution and excellent
habits. Was God partial ?
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Suppose that the father should appear and claim his
infant. Would she, even if asked, continue to be an
intermediato link between mistress and servant? Oh! no.
The cottage down the lane, with a little maid from the
parish school to wait and tend, and herself first in her
modest dwelling rather than some indefinite number in
the great mansion. Such were some of her musings, as
she held the little stranger, and looked into his dreamy
eyes, querying whether he would live or die ; and would
his father ever come for him ; or would he stay here, grow
up among the big books, be Dr. Meredith's assistant, and
help take care of the parish.
Nurse always mused over the babies, and speculated
upon their destiny. None of her charges ever turned out
ill; or came to grief, as she sadly phrased it, except-ah,
well! why murmur over an exception which, after all,
proved the rule ?
Were not her darlings, for she called them all hers, the
best people in the place? More than thirty years ago,
her husband had died, leaving her without kith or kin;
for her own child, when of Leonard's age, had gone from
its cradle bed to a rest in Paradise. This had drawn her
to all little ones, and hence her choice of a vocation.
After the storm, there were more days than one of rare
and wondrous beauty. They do return, at gradually in-
creasing intervals, even after the cold has begun its reign.
Early autumn looks back upon us, lingering fondly, ere
consiyning us to his harsh brother, swiftly on his way
from
the ice-fields of the frozen North.
>
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Mrs. Aborn was alone with her nursling. The morning
work was finished, the room in order, baby dressed. All
the family, including the representatives of fair Erin and
rugged Caledonia, had made their morning visit, and held
their pantomimic dialogue with the little prince.
Now they had gone, and he was all her own, to bring
back the past, and to point to the future. She sat in a
low easy chair, and held the child. Her motion could
hardly be called rocking. She did not wish him to feel as
if he were reeling to and fro with the surging of the waves.
But her chair gently swayed, and sometimes stood still,
then slightly curved a few times, and the happy infant
was asleep. How many times had her own little Frank
been through with the same process, and how many times
had she again seen him in each new infant that claimed
her care !
“There ! Leonard is asleep. I will lay him softly in
his bed, and just look at him a few minutes before I fold
up his little dresses. So Frank would drowse, then the
sweet eyes would open, one baby hand would plunge, but
he could not stay awake. The next moment asleep, like
this blossom. Here comes May again. Hush, child!
you will wake the baby.”
“No, I will speak below my breath, and no louder than
you were talking when I passed the door.”
“What do you mean? I was here alone with baby,
and not saying a word.”
“I beg your pardon, but I heard you, and it was exactly
like a story. I rather think that you were soliloquizing.”
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“What?”
“Talking to yourself ; but go on, and tell me about
Frank, your very own child. Is Leonard different? Nora
says that all babies are alike.”
“Nora will not say that by and by. Babies are as
different as grown people, although they are alike in some
things; and I do sometimes think that Leonard is
Frankie over again."
“Tell me about Frankie. What made him die, when he
was so good and healthy and beautiful?”
“He would have been alive now if a child, all aflame
with scarlet fever, had not passed my darling as we were
strolling in the park. The blast fell upon his forehead.
I clasped him to my bosom, and felt as if the evil eye had
shot a gleam into his face. It was certain that he was
doomed. That year the fever was fatal. Dr. Martin said
that my child might escape, but I knew from the first that
.
the scarlet demon had singed him. Day and night I tried
to cool his brow; but I could not weep when the pure,
white angel of peace bore him off to a bed of cool flowers,
by a clear rivulet, away from all that he would have had
to suffer in this world. Now, I see him again in every
baby; and whatever I do, I feel as if it were for my own
little Frank, again in my arms.
“Does that make you sad?”
“No, indeed, but very happy. I think of the time when
I shall walk the golden streets with my own child in my
arms.”
“Papa says that the children will grow up in Heaven.”
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“I don't believe it."
“But papa's a minister, a learned man."
"No disrespect either to your papa, or to the other
ministers. There are some things that they cannot teach,
because they do not know.”
“But how do you know?”
“I know it without proof, as I know that I breathe; but
I do think a little, even if I have never studied; and I
have my reasons."
“Tell me.”
“How could Heaven be Heaven without the dear chil-
dren? Are we to be a world of grown up people, all wise
and grand? We shall want the babies to cheer us with
their sweet ways, after we have been talking with
Solomon."
Instantly, in May's mind, was photographed a picture
of King Solomon, turning from an interview with his
royal father, or the Queen of Sheba, to explain some of his
dark sayings to Nurse Aborn. Quickly controlling herself,
she said:
“But children are not as happy as grown people.”
“You are only a child yourself, and you cannot tell.
We know that children are happier."
· Mamma thinks that is all a mistake.
The more
knowledge people have, the happier they are, because
their power is increased.”
“That is beyond me; but I do not believe that the
giant Goliath, with all his strength, was happier than
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young David; and I suppose that in the great world of
mind the giants are not always the happiest.”
May, glancing from the window, saw her father raking
the dead leaves over the departed glories of the flower
beds. She ran down, and, repeating Mrs. Aborn's argu-
ments, ended with:
“Now, papa, will not all the little children that die grow
up in Heaven instead of on earth ?”
“I think so, but that is a non-essential, and all can
enjoy their own opinion. We have no clear revelation
upon the subject. I can think of one argument in Mrs.
Aborn's favor, and you may believe what you please.
Those who die in early life not only lose this world's
good, but they escape much of its evil. They do not have
long years for the service of God and for the formation of
a noble character. I hardly think that they would deserve
happiness of so high an order as those who have toiled
through a long life on earth. They may always be chil-
dren, but in as blessed a state as it is possible for beings
so undeveloped.”
“Mrs. Aborn imagines herself tending babies in
Heaven.”
"Doubtless a very pleasant idea for a fond nurse. For
my part, I expect to preach a part of the time, to instruct
those more ignorant than myself. Many of my hours will
probably be spent in listening to Gabriel's sermons; and,
when I am still more advanced, to those of our Lord
Jesus Christ."
The young girl began to help rake the withered leaves,
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without further questioning; but she was hoping that she
should be able to comprehend some of the discourses of
her Saviour, without first graduating at a Divinity School
in this world, and going through preparatory classes in the
other. May she not have been in the right?
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CHAPTER VIII.
AS ONE OF THE FAMILY.
ANOTHER week numbered its hours, and took its place
with the past. The gift of the tempest had been accepted
as a permanency, and fully acknowledged by all. One
member of the household was yet absent, but a letter
announced her speedy arrival; and the young ladies
merrily discussed the effect that would be produced upon
their friend and teacher when she heard the news of their
little storm-brother.
Miss Wilmot must have been born under the star of
Pallas. Many profess to find enjoyment in teaching, but
with her it was an undoubted mania. This was evident
every time that she gave a lesson. The marvel was that
she could content herself with three pupils. In years
past her genius had been manifest at the head of a school ;
and why she had abandoned a field of many acres, in
which the results of her labor were so clearly perceived,
to cultivate this little bed of three plants, was not easily
understood. The thought may have occurred to her, that
by a concentration of toil upon a small garden more could
be effected than by its diffusion over a large farm. What-
ever the reason, eight years since, she had accepted the
position of governess in this happy family, and here she
had since remained. She did indeed perform a little
branch work, in an unrecognized supervision of the parish
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school, suggesting to the mistress, whom she considered
as in one of the lowest ranks of her own profession, sundry
improved methods of teaching the rudiments. The
most advanced class in the Sunday school was also her
charge; and, but whisper it low, it was sometimes darkly
hinted that she assisted the Rector in writing his sermons,
especially when the north wind blew; but no one had the
audacity to proclaim this assumption.
The daughters of the family were fair specimens of her
skill. Before they could count their fingers even, Mrs.
.
Meredith had said that they should never go to school,
for all the evil that she knew had been learned in one of
the best of those institutions. Her husband had con-
sented to the introduction of the governess, meekly sug-
gesting that he hoped schools were not wholly and
irretrievably wrong, since the masses must there receive
their education, for only the wealthy could afford the
luxury of private tuition. He had merely stipulated that
his daughters should not be hurried, nor their brains
overtasked ; and when Miss Wilmot explained her theories,
and he ascertained that the programme extended from the
English alphabet and the numeration table, through the
Greek classics and mathematical astronomy, he observed :
“ As much time as you desire, and as many branches
as the children are capable of acquiring; but small doses at
a time, and plenty of physical exercise.
Had Mrs. Meredith required music? Not for the gov-
erness, for she believed that a good music teacher was
good for nothing else; besides, how could a woman of
>
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great learning have had time or patience for the monoto-
nous drill exacted from a proficient in music! The little
girls were sent, therefore, twice a week to a very estimable
lady in the village, of fine musical talents, and well edu-
cated in other respects, but whose fingers had spent more
time on the piano keys than in writing exercises in several
languages or chalking out problems in the various
branches, pure and mixed, of mathematical science.
Winifred had, as the reader may have observed, always
been a model child and pupil. At the time of Miss Wil-
mot's admission to the family the ages of her three pupils
had ranged from seven to eleven. They had all made
some progress in the branches usually studied in that early
stage of education. It is an unhappy peculiarity of teachers,
when entering upon new classes, to deal with them as if
they had never before had any accurate instruction. Thus,
these ill-fated children were referred to the elements. Some
of Miss Wilmot's theories were indeed excellent, and more
formidable when announced than when in actual demon-
stration. First, a review of the alphabet. With deep
awe Winifred had confided to her father the character of
the lesson on her release from the schoolroom to walk in
the garden. It had comprised the story of Cadmus, with
a list of the original sixteen letters, and a dissertation upon
the four added by Palamedes, and the subsequent four by
Simonides. The brains of the little girls had just assimi-
lated all this, when dire confusion was introduced by the
delectable morsel, that, after all, Cadmus may have been a
myth.
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Dr. Meredith told Winifred that her teacher was very
thorough, and that she must be a good child, and try to
remember all the instruction given. There was no need of
directing Winifred to be a good child. Implicit obedience
appeared to be her watchword. Any time in her life, if
her father had said:
“ Winifred, go into the orchard and hang yourself,” she
would have meekly replied : “ Yes, sir; to which tree ? ”
No one ever claimed high intellectual endowments for
Winifred, but she was quite equal to the average girl ; and
she learned her lessons, as she did everything else, from a
sense of duty. Study was not her choice, nor would it be
continued when teachers no longer exercised their super-
vision. Her presence was still required at lessons, but her
parents saw with dismay, not only that she would never
be scholarly, but that a certain absent-mindedness, or
mental pre-occupation, was beginning to manifest itself, as
if her heart felt a Leed not yet satisfied, and sought it
away
from its wonted sources.
Not so with Nora, Miss Wilmot's pride. This girl
would have studied without a teacher, ascertaining for her-
self much that is usually imparted in lessons. It was evi-
dent that she was a clear, strong thinker, perhaps inclined
to her mother's early views of an original career, and of
independent modes of action. While Winifred learned
what was appointed without doubt or remark, Nora
queried the why and the wherefore, laying schemes for
something, she hardly knew what, in the yet mysterious,
unrevealed future of her life. With her acumen, she would
>
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have been far beyond Winifred in her educational course
had not those very schemes claimed so much of her
mental power, although they indeed aided in its develop-
ment.
It must be conceded that May was a sprite and a hoyden.
With boyish impulses and a headstrong will, she would
have been Miss Wilmot's terror, were it not that her rough-
and-tumble ways, with her inability for close application,
rendered her a fit subject for educational experiment.
When the governess, eight years since, had first studied
the characters and dispositions of her pupils, she decided
that she might as well have burdened herself with three
classes as with three such subjects, and spent some time in
philosophizing upon the ever-puzzling topic of such diver-
sities in children of the same parents and with similar early
training.
Mrs. Aborn had gone down to tea, and her three sub-
stitutes were making joint-stock of their abilities in baby-
tending. Winifred held the victim, and the others tried
to coax it into a display of some of its infantile accomplish-
ments. Nora, with her thumbs and index fingers, made a
very good capital A, and endeavored to initiate the child
into its mysteries. May frowned, and declared that “Patty
cake, patty cake,” was more within the grasp of his intel-
lect. Winifred sighed, as she remonstrated :
Nothing of the school order. Leave that to Miss
Wilmot. How will she like her new pupil ?”
“Better than some of her old ones, perhaps," answered
May; and then assuming an inquisitorial air: “ Can you
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tell what kind of an English word should have a Latin
root, and what kind a Germanic?”
“Have you forgotten,” chimed Winifred," the approxi-
mate efforts to square the circle ?"
“Oh! what savages,” exclaimed Nora; “ you do very little
credit to your lessons. No one would suppose your father
to be S.T.D., your mother a literary lady, and your teacher
a college-trained marvel.”
“I am perfectly well aware of my obligations to the
whole trio,” moaned Winifred, “but my brain is weary of
study."
But, Winifred,” expostulated May, “you had two
months' vacation last summer, when you were traveling
with Aunt Honora, and I have never had more than a
week at a time until this welcome absence of Miss Wil-
mot's. You need not frown. I love her, but I do not
always enjoy lessons.”
“I am not at all weary of lessons,” remarked Nora,
grandly. “I intend, like Plato, to study as long as I can
grow wiser and better. You ought not to have had all
that vacation, Winifred."
“ Girls usually leave study at eighteen,” pleaded the
promising eldest.
Why should they cease then more than boys ?”
“I have an idea," ejaculated May. Nora turned fairly
round. “You frighten me, little sister-explain.”
“People, whether men or women, if they have such
talents as Papa and Miss Wilmot, and you, Nora, should
study all their lives. Indeed, they generally pursue that
>
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course.
But common mortals, like Winifred and myself,
should be released at the mature age of eighteen.”
“Why not release your stomach from material food as
well as your brain from mental ? ” sagely propounded
Nora.
The others failed in their laughing attempts to find an
answer to this query; and Mrs. Aborn, entering to claim
the baby-it had fallen asleep in the midst of the discus-
sion—they dispersed to collect their school-books for the
approaching siege.
It was none too soon. That evening brought the gov-
erness; and for an hour or two many a buzzing whisper
was heard up staircases and along corridors as the three
girls formed their plans.
Miss Wilmot was not fond of babies. That she had
ever been one herself was sometimes regarded as a prob-
lem incapable of demonstration. Now and then her large,
black eyes did glance curiously at an infant in wonder that
the long, slow process of development must be undergone.
Why were we not all full-grown Adams and Eves from the
beginning, instead of such helpless, dependent creatures,
claiming so much of the time and thoughts of people who
had brains for something else? '
Miss Wilmot never saw the angel looking out of the
wistful eyes ; never beheld the softly-gleaming light which
haloed the head and whispered of other worlds while her-
alding the new creation to its task upon this unkown
land.
“Winifred,” called May, “let us take the baby in and
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show it to Miss Wilmot; she has had time to recover from
her journey."
For some reason or other, an instinctive one perchance,
Winifred was reluctant to comply, and she said:
“You may carry him; I am too busy.”
Bring that work with you; it will play a part in the
exhibition,” suggested Nora, observing that her sister had
been cutting a bib of a new pattern in some magazine,
"and I will take Leonard."
The young ladies had persuaded the rest of the family
not to reveal the secret, that they might have the full en-
joyment of the disclosure. May now compelled her sisters
to remain in the rear while she advanced for preliminary
arrangements.
The girl, usually so jubilant, began with a grave face:
“I hope, my dear Miss Wilmot, that you are more in
the mood for school than we are.”
“We, do you say? Nora is always in the mood.”
“Ah! yės; Nora does not rank with her more earth-
born sisters. But, do you think that we could have
another pupil in the schoolroom ?
“ That is a question for your parents. Do they wish to
admit other pupils ?”
'Only our brother,” answered May, with mock solem-
nity, "and not perhaps for a year or two. Come, girls,
and the elf thrust her curly head out of the door, tele-
graphing that the school might assemble.
Winifred, blushing, held up her work; and Nora tossed
in the air the new pupil.
a
>
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Miss Wilmot calmly surveyed the grour.
“One of your pranks, May. You have company, and
this is the youngest."
" Company! Indeed! He is our brother, the child of
North Wind and Dashing Rain.”
“Not so fast, May,” interposed Nora ; “I do not pro-
fess to trace my descent from the parties just named; but
they sent this child here, and papa and mamma have kept
him for us. Is he old enough to learn anything ? ”
Miss Wilmot tried to be agreeable, and held out her
hands in a manner intended to be inviting. As the baby
expressed no inclination to respond, Nora attempted to
infuse politeness into his little majesty by transferring him
to the arms of the lady, who held him as if he were one
automaton and herself another. He was on the point of
rolling off, when Winifred grasped him, with the exclama-
tion:
“ Poor little dear!”
“I am afraid," sighed the governess," that your lessons
will suffer."
“No, indeed,” exclaimed Nora; “Mamma has stipulated
that the nurse is to have sole possession of him during
study hours.”
“Miss Wilmot gave one sigh of relief, and another of
some undefined emotion, as she looked at the new comer.
Was she thinking that, after all, a little child might be as
interesting to read as any wise book ?
To do Miss Wilmot justice, and to prevent the reader
from inferring that she was an unsexed woman, or that
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much learning had marred the true-born instinct, be it
understood once for all, that no good opportunity had ever
been afforded her of becoming acquainted with humanity
in its primary stages. An only child of cold-hearted
parents, who led lives of seclusion, she had had merely her
little self for infantine acquaintance. In youth, her social
longings and aspirations had revealed themselves only to
be checked. Thus debarred of light and love, what could
she do but seek relief in feasting her intellect to the ex-
clusion of claims which, indeed, in her case, were hardly
asserted ? What marvel, then, that her ideas were not
such as would be sanctioned by those who fondly believe
that “Heaven lies about us in our infancy?'
>
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CHAPTER IX.
YES OR NO.
WINIFRED resumed her studies with commendable
patience, and Nora with joyous enthusiasm, learning so
rapidly that she had leisure to pause for many a day-
dream; while her less-gifted sister plodded on from a
sense of duty.
One morning, as the clock struck eleven, they piled up
ther books to rejoin May, who had needed assistance in her
lesson, and Miss Wilmot's presence, even, in its prepara-
tion. When May, at length, emerged from the schoolroom,
leaving behind her the distasteful cube roots, the general
demand was for Leonard ; and the happy sisters started
for the nursery. Disappointment was their doom, for the
dear baby was asleep; and Mrs. Aborn would not allow
him to be roused, although she graciously granted per-
mission to sit there if they would be quiet.
Quiet did not mean unbroken silence, but conversation
in low tones, and no flitting around the room. They sat
down then without a murmur, and began by looking at
the child as he lay asleep, with his sunny hair brushed
away from his temples.
“I wish that I were a boy;" ejaculated May; "don't you,
Winifred ?”
“It is wrong to wish for the impossible,” stammered
Winifred; “ besides, I prefer to be a girl.”
,
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“ Nora, what say you ?”
“A boy! Not I. After babyhood, a boy is always more
or less rough ; and so are most men. I am content to be
a girl, but I should like a boy's opportunities.”
“ That is the difference,” exclaimed May. “I would like
to run, hunt, fish and shoot, instead of pursuing little
feminine occupations."
“Oh! if those are your tastes, there are semi-barbarous
women as well as men. That is not my idea. But, be-
sides the material, there are two or three other masculine
provinces which I am considering.
Before poor little May could gain a clear understanding
of this, Mrs. Meredith and Miss Wilmot happened in ;
and, observing that the centre of attraction was at rest,
they seated themselves quietly, and to them did tho
young girls make their appeal.
“My dear children,” answered Mrs. Meredith, softly;
“no life is so beautiful as that of a happy woman in a
peaceful home. Her influence is silent, but powerful ;
and if well married, her husband relieves her from all
care, provides for every want, and receives in return that
watchful, tender affection, which prevents his coarser
nature from relapsing into the barbarism which, it must
be confessed, is the tendency of all without
women.”
Miss Wilmot pursed up her lips at the first part of this
speech, and suppressed a smile at the second, as she made
the abrupt remark:
“Yes, even the best of men are inclined to savagism;
men
a
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and if the marriage is not a good one the wife is in the
power of a brute.”
“A woman should beware of men-brutes as well as all
others,” returned the happy wife, with a merry twinkle ;
“but if she has been so unfortunate as to marry one un-
wittingly, her chief mission is to tame him.”
May looked up slyly, and imagined Miss Wilmot tam-
ing a brute.
*Mamma," queried Nora, “ did you never wish for a
career?”
“Many times before my marriage; then I found one.
“But you approve of an independent career for women ?”
“Certainly; but in the very nature of things such a life
must usually devolve upon the unmarried. If a woman
who has a husband and children is abroad in the world,
be sure that something is wrong. All the married women
that I have known in public spheres have been unhappy,
incapable or discontented wives.”
“No marriage for me, then,” said Nora.
“You need not yet decide. But here comes your father.
This must be Leonard's reception.”
“Papa," exclaimed May, "is it better to marry or not?”
"Has any lady here had an offer this morning?” ques-
tioned the minister, with an air judicial as well as amused.
Miss Wilmot looked through the open window as if
watching the ascent of a balloon, Nora laughed, and May
began to clap her hands, but subsided when Mrs. Abom
raised a warning finger.
No one replied.
1
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“Good. Then the question is an abstraction. Leave
it until it becomes a reality. A man seldom proposes
unless sure of an affirmative answer, and if a woman can
go thus far marriage is the better course for her."
“But men are rejected often," observed Nora, with an
experienced air.
“Only by the heartless. A man of common sense can
always divine his answer. A woman is either blind or
coquettish to allow the affair to come to a crisis without
signifying a silent rejection.
“But are we not digressing?” remonstrated Miss Wil-
mot; "is marriage in itself to be regarded as desirable ? ”
“If the man and the woman love each other, if they are
sound in mind and body, and if circumstances are favor-
able.”
All were silent, and the Rector continued, as if preach-
ing:
“Marriage is an ordained state, and therefore right.
Otherwise, we might as well be Shakers, and end the
world with those now living. But even those fanatics
profess to believe that marriage is for some; meaning,
probably, the profane.”
“I have heard,” remarked Miss Wilmot-not presuming
to look the Rector full in the face—“a clergyman say that
it was foolish in a woman to marry.”
“He was either very young or very old,” was the reply,
with a grimace; "pray, did he think that a man also had
lost his wits when he ventured upon so unnatural a mode
of life ?”
6
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“He was a celibate."
“Deluded man! He was no judge.”
“Why did that clergyman consider marriage a folly ?"
asked Mrs. Meredith.
"I suppose,” answered Miss Wilmot, innocently, “be-
cause of the greater trials and sufferings of the married
state.
“The joys are sufficient to counterbalance,” said Mrs.
Meredith, gazing tenderly upon her three fair daughters.
Mrs. Aborn, who had been uneasy for the last five min-
utes, could no longer restrain her plea, as she gently
rocked Leonard, and looked into his dimpled face:
“ Marriage gives us the lovely children, to be added to
the number of those who glorify God.”
“I often think,” rejoined Miss Wilmot, slowly and dis-
tinctly, “that while so many children are growing up in
sin and ignorance, it would be well for the good to spend
the years of one generation in reclaiming them. There is
not time to bring into the world another host of recruits,
either for good or evil.”
Dr. Meredith's theology was roused, and he began to
declaim :
“Who, then, would be obeying the earliest command
enjoined upon the human race, to be fruitful, and mul-
tiply and replenish the earth?' Only the depraved, who
would transmit their evil natures to their children; and
we should then have a race of immoral giants, with no
youthful heroes of good stock to enter the lists of the
holy war against sin.”
>
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May wished that Leonard would awake, and she longed
to cut a caper, as she afterwards expressed herself; but
Winifred and Nora were eagerly listening.
“Marriage is also," continued the Rector-evidently
thinking that he was in the pulpit-“the state highly
honored; for is it not represented in the New Testament
as the emblem of Christ and His Church. Whatever we
may suffer in either state, married or single, is but re-
tributive, in consequence of our own sin, or that of our
ancestors; or it is disciplinary for the suppression of the
evil in our nature.'
May, who had been, inch by inch, drawing nearer to
the cradle, now contrived to hit her foot against the
rocker. Leonard, already half aroused by the tones of the
preacher, expressed his emotions by a sudden start. Nor
did he wake with sweet, infantine smiles and winning ges-
tures, but with such a scream that Mrs. Aborn banished
all her guests, the culprit, May, included; who, as she
turned reluctantly away from the cradle, began to think
defiantly of her father's doctrine of wrong-doing and its
retribution.
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CHAPTER X.
HOW ABSURD!
THERE had been a wedding in the parish. Robert Aiken,
the rising lawyer, as he was called, to distinguish him,
perhaps, from Counselor Merle, the long-since risen, and
now setting sun, in the firmament of Coke and Blackstone,
had pledged himself to love and cherish a certain Marcia
Warren; and that discreet damsel had given all the
required promises in return; thus crossing the threshold
that divides the votaries of maiden meditation from the
honored matrons who guard the sanctities of wedded life.
Peace to those on the one side; and joy to those on the
other!
On which side is the peace? On which side is the joy?
May not both these graces dwell on either side ?
It was Sunday evening. The others had gone to church;
but Nora, who had already witnessed the wedding, and
attended two services, felt that she could endure no
more.. She sat down by the study window, to read Saint
Paul in the original. Nora did not forget her religion, in
the midst of her learned pursuits; but she compromised
by reading Homer on week days, and the Greek Testa-
ment on Sundays. Winifred had indeed once said:
“This is the day of rest, and you should leave your
Greek with all other labor."
Nora had simply replied: “It is no labor for me.”
>
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The young girl, then, who did not regard Greek as a
labor, looked at Saint Paul, and mused. The wedding
had suggested the seventh chapter of the First of Corin-
thians. She read it with care and devotion; for her
father had taught her never to open the Sacred Word
without prayer for the guidance of its Inspirer.
“Saint Paul,” argued Nora, “certainly looked upon
celibacy as a more holy state than wedlock; although he
permitted marriage in those conscious of weakness.”
The fair reader preferred to be strong as well as holy;
although assured that she might make great moral
attainments in either state.
Nora's studious habits prevented her from arguing the
question in the frivolous manner of those girls who look
upon life in a way which savors, at least, of the epicurean,
closing the book with the reflection that the subject need
not certainly be decided upon for several years, as she had
great plans for mental improvement; and, if she had a
husband to please, how could they be fully realized ?
Nora, Nora, you little dream of the comic adventure
recorded in the book of destiny for this evening.
She still holds the Testament, when footsteps come
sounding along the garden walk, and over the piazza.
The window is a low one; and, almost ere she is aware,
Charles Anderson, a neighbor's son, is by her side. Nora
simply supposes that he has been sent of an errand, for he
is not in the habit of calling.
“Good evening, Charles. All well, I hope, and your
brother safely arrived."
a
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“Yes," drawled the youth, Robert is here from Monte
Video, and he is the hero of the day. Everybody listening
to his stories, and asking him questions."
“And you would prefer to be the hero.”
“Not I, but I am uneasy. My studies have lost their
interest."
“Put up your books, then, and take a trip to Monte
Video.”
"I can't," murmured Charles.
“Your father will consent, I am sure," replied Nora, in
a tone of sympathy.
“Nobody then cares if I go away,” rejoined Charles,
with a lofty air.
“ We should all be sorry, but boys, I know, are some-
I
times sadly restless, really needing a change.”
“I do wish, Nora, that you would not call me a boy."
“Young men,” said the girl-student; with modulated
tones; “but I am certain that if you yield to this freak,
and relinquish your studies, you will regret it ten years
hence, and wish that your father had treated you like a
boy, and compelled you to study."
Charles was of Nora's age, a bright, handsome, but
incorrigibly lazy youth, and he looked up with a waggish
smile.
* Lecturing suits you, Nora."
,
“Who would not lecture to hear you, and to think how
many would be thankful for your privileges ?
“What privileges ?”
“Of gaining learning and renown.”
a
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The boy laughed. “ Little I care for either. It is
enough to disgust any one to look into Blake's 'Biographi-
cal Dictionary.'
“It never disgusts me. What may be the reason of
nausea ?
“ To see all those pages of names, ninety-nine hun-
dredths of them forgotten. It is like a graveyard. Of
what use is fame?
Fame,'” repeated Nora, “ is,' according to Coleridge,
the fiat of the wise and good.'
“ But, with all our efforts, we may not gain the kind
that will last, except in some such quarto. Only the few
will be known without a search.”
“ You should not work for fame, but accept it with joy
when it comes; and if you are not great enough to be
thus crowned, rest content. It should not be the object
in view.”
“What should be the object? I like to hear you
preach.
Nora opened the Greek Testament, and found one of
her favorite texts.
Charles raised his hands to his ears. He not only, like
Winifred, objected to Greek on Sundays; but, with M.
Jourdain and the Latin, he craved a translation.
“Give me my mother tongue,” he implored with mock
pathos.
“ Neglect not the gift that is ir. thee,' our English
version has it, and I think it a good rendering,” and
Nora nodded her critical head.
a
>
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“An exposition, my fair friend.”
“It must mean that we are to cultivate whatever talents
we possess, and leave the result with God. Whether we
shall be crowned with laurel, is for Him to decide."
“Does the context allow of that exegesis ?” queried
Charles. “Does it actually refer to one's personal
gifts?”
“No; it seems to have an ecclesiastical signification. But
my rendering of the clause is a special application in
which theologians often indulge."
“Respected friend, you preach well; but if I had
wanted a sermon, I should have gone to church.”
.
“Who asked me to preach, only half a minute since ? ”
Charles made no answer; but drew a little nearer, only
to hear Nora
say:
“You will study to-morrow, I hope.”
I
“I can't; my mind is not on my books."
He paused, perhaps, two minutes. Nora did not count
the time, but she began to think the situation peculiar, and
to wish that she had gone to church, or that the baby
would
cry, or the fire-bells ring.
“Nora, I was at the wedding this morning, envying
Robert Aiken. I too love a maiden, witty and wise, and I
can do nothing because my mind is not at rest. Say that
you will be mine, and let us be married soon."
Nora
sprang to her feet. She was angry for a moment.
Then mirth conquered, and she laughed until she could
hardly speak.
“ Charles Anderson, I did not suppose that you were so
a
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absolutely shallow. Never, never, shall I say Yes. Good
evening."
“Nora, Nora!”
“Not one word. My father will soon be at home.
Quick! Good-bye.”
With an emphatic gesture, the high-spirited girl opened
the door, and the woe-begone youth departed.
Nora laughed, although wrathful as well as excited.
“He is not qualified for Harvard, and I could enter as
Sophomore. What would papa say? I know that I am
neither blind nor heartless. Charles is a simpleton.
That is all. What an affair! How absurd !
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CHAPTER XI.
THE PROBLEM.
THE sovereign people had not very willingly accepted the
fact of Leonard's adoption. It appeared to them that the
beauty and the repose, even the aristocratic position of
our Rector's family—this indeed had cast a glamor over
many eyes—were now lost by the introduction of the
unknown child. Promiscuous efforts were made to dis-
cover its parentage; and more than one cruel suspicion
was breathed.
When no clue could be found by the self-appointed
Committee of Investigation, even the clergyman's right to
do what he would with his own money was questioned.
The expense of rearing the little one was estimated, as if
its protector were a poor priest dependent upon his parish.
Why not put the mysterious baby into the Orphan
Asylum ? was the next query. What fond parents would
have been content to think of their own children in the
best even of those institutions. Do not the little unfor-
tunates, although under most excellent, administrative,
wholesale care, look as if they were broaght up by
machinery, or as if they were common property, and
nobody's darlings in particular?
Some of the humbler sort, who found it difficult to live,
were not at all satisfied when they saw Leonard arrayed
in dainty little garments, while their children played
1
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in homespun. The ploughman did not once think that
his own bare-foot boy, with an acknowledged father and
mother, all his antecedents known and admitted, was
really to be envied, in comparison with the delicate young
stranger, who, perhaps, would pass through life, not
knowing whether he had sprung from prince or peasant;
uncertain whither he could go to meet his kindred; or,
what might bo still more desirable, to avoid meeting
them.
Yes, the little one was alone in the world. He had the
prospect of being nurtured in affluence; but the time
would come when he must be informed that the learned
Rector and his accomplished lady were not his
parents; and, that the three fair girls who had played
with him many an hour, and to whose tender guidance he
owed much, were not his sisters.
Would he have individuality enough to stand alone ;
and, without father or mother, to avow the proud con-
sciousness that his soul was complete in itself a gift
of God, as much so as any whose descent could be traced ;
accountable for his own thoughts, words and acts, if not
for whatever qualities had been transmitted by his un-
known parents?
Or would he, when the story of the storm should in
future be disclosed to him, recoil with false shame from
what he was in no way responsible, and cowardly shrink
back from his share in life's work, not even thanking those
who had saved him from the stigma of pauperism ?
Would the secret be divulged while he was yet young?
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Would worthy but unfortunate parents claim the child
that, for some reason satisfactory to themselves, if not to
others, they had abandoned to the tender mercies of the
world?
Would the parents, when discovered, be such that the
child would be ashamed to own; bitterly regretting that
the mystery had not died with them?
Thus mused the more thoughtful of the many censors
who assumed the right of judging. Pity for the poor
babe was the result with the truly charitable, although
they had many a time congratulated him on his good
fortune. From commiserating the fate of this child in his
peculiar circumstances, their minds reverted to all other
little ones, and the trials which even the most favored
must undergo ere they reach the age of discretion.
Hardest of all, yielding their own will to that of their
elders, without the gift to discern the reason for the
sacrifice.
This period passed, and freedom attained, comes that
burden to human beings, even those most exempt from priva-
tion; but what a weight upon those doomed to toil for the
very means to sustain the life under which they struggle.
Are we not all orphans drifting from the shores of time?
How may we know whence we are, or whither we are
going? What relief can we have if we cast away the
Word, which so many in these days are eager to do? With
that, may we not indulge in more cheerful views, and
“serve the Lord with gladness?
>>
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CHAPTER XII.
A CRISIS.
MISS WILMOT was not so devoid of feminine instinct as
appearances indicated. She was one of the many immor-
talized by the bard who so tenderly alluded to the "sweet
hope deeply buried from human eyes.” In her girlhood
she had loved, or fancied—in that period it is difficult to
distinguish the sentiment from its semblance-a youth
whose regard for her went not beyond admiration, and
who had married a simple maiden of a domestic turn of
mind. At first, Ruth Wilmot imagined herself in agony.
To that phase succeeded calm dejection; then came scorn
on learning of her rival's mental calibre; afterwards cool
contempt for the ill-judging youth. What next? A reso-
lute attack upon solid geometry and Hebrew grammar.
In three weeks the patient was decidedly convalescent,
and in three months entirely cured. Not only had her
love, or fancy, for her unappreciative admirer vanished,
but in its place came a marked disdain for his whole sex.
Ruth Wilmot, who compiled your heavy mathematical
works and your huge lexicons ? Who built your father's
house for your rest and shelter? Who sailed the ship
that brought to your mother's store-room the dainties for
your palate? Who tilled the earth to raise the bread for
your nourishment ? Women are equal to men. No
doubt; but very different, or why should there be two
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sexes in the world ? If each were fully capable of doing
all the work of the other, why this pairing-off by Nature's
own hand? Strength has need of beauty to soften his
asperities and to tone down his rough exterior. Beauty
has need of strength to sustain her weakness and to crown
her with the loving homage that recognizes her innate su-
periority.
For long years Miss Wilmot gave no heed to any inti-
mations that might have caused her to listen for a deeper
revelation. She devoted herself to the big books, as her
friends laughingly called them, and became thoughtful and
learned. She was content and very happy, not dreaming
that she might have been even happier, and that Love and
Intellect can dwell together.
Now, for her middle age, the zenith of her attainments
and of her success in guiding the minds of youth, and the
promise of quietly advancing to serene old age, with
steady accessions of skill and of mental treasure, who ap-
peared, coming nearer and nearer, to change, perhaps, the
whole current of her life?
The estimable Dr. Phippen had become a widower the
year following the storm which had heralded Leonard's
arrival upon the scene of our story, and he was beginning
to think, as in youth, that it is not good for man to be
alone. His first wife had been his first love, and with
“ health, peace and competence,” they had passed twenty
years together. Her sudden death was a heavy blow, and
the mourning physician almost denounced the healing art,
because it had not yet reached such a height as to cure all
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diseases and enable people to live at least their allotted
three-score years and ten.
Leonard was four years old. Naught had been heard of
his unknown parents. No clue had yet been furnished to
aid the family in their attempts to follow the windings of
their labyrinth. Not one regret had the friends of the
little child felt in their early decision; and the gossiping
villagers had had new subjects for the exercise of their cal-
ling.
Winifred was rejoicing in her release from the school-
room; Nora, studying as if an aspirant for college honors;
and May holding her books from mixed motives which we
will not pause to analyze.
Dr. Meredith had rejected the modern theory of not
allowing a child to look at print until the age of seven;
but to let it run like a wild colt, and to educate its senses.
To his benighted vision the letters of the alphabet were
quite as entertaining to an infant pupil as pricking paper
with a pin, or arranging sticks and straws in vertical and
horizontal positions. Such feats his own children had
been able to achieve by unaided effort, and they had not
suffered in their ignorance of the technical names of the
adjustment. These had come in their proper place with
the regular study of science. He did not believe that
young children should spend five hours a day in a school-
room; but he discerned in Leonard, as well as in others,
the ability to sit still and to use his brain ten minutes at
a time.
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When the education of our little friend was discussed,
Winifred begged that he might be her pupil.
“Why not Miss Wilmot ?" asked Dr. Meredith.
Oh! papa. To think of Miss Wilmot, with her dozen
alphabets and their learned explanations, for our little four-
year old.”
“But, my dear child, although you have been faithful
in your own studies, it was duty and not pleasure that
drew you on; and I fear that teaching will be still less to
your taste."
“ On the contrary, it would give me quite a happy feel-
ing to find how much more I knew than my scholars. It
would be some recompense for all my humiliating years
of pupilage, with Miss Wilmot's immense learning, and
my younger sisters' intellectual superiority for my discom-
fort. Let me begin with Leonard.”
“My darling Winifred, I consent; but do not so con-
stantly underrate your own powers. If Nora and May are
your own superiors in mere brilliancy, you are equal to
them in sound mental endowment, including moral worth.”
“Oh! papa," cried the blushing Winifred, “I am neither
good nor great ;” and she hastened from the room in what
her reverend father deemed a state of true Christian
humility.
Miss Wilmot's pupils were thus reduced to two. Wini-
fred had ceased to recite ; and had, moreover, taken charge
of the boy Leonard. It had been the dream of the gover-
ness to educate this child for one of the great universities,
bitter as was her feeling towards those institutions for not
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admitting girls whose qualifications were equal to those of
their brothers. Leonard would not be the first candidate
prepared by a woman's teaching. Now, her dull Winifred
would at least begin his education, and perhaps continue
it year after year; for the girl, although not highly endowed,
had brain enough to learn all that is acquired for admission
to college, and indeed much more.
Nora and May would doubtless soon be freed from
educational guidance, although they would never abandon
their studious habits. Her occupation in this family
would be gone, and a home, as a dependent, she would
scorn to accept. Should she again go out as a governess,
or look for a broader sphere at the head of a school ?
During the ten years of her sojourn at Dr. Meredith's
she had changed in many ways. She had become not only
more feminine, but more human, as May declared. Loving
intimacy with the growing girls, the ever-kind considera-
tion of their parents; and, lastly, the ministry of the dear
little storm-child, had all been agencies in softening the
asperities previously wrought into her character by un-
toward circumstances.
She had almost decided to seek another position, know-
ing full well that she should not be needed after the
present year.
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CHAPTER XIII.
TWO NOVICES.
Miss WILMOT, musing, dreaming, pondering, was pacing
the garden. She was alone, and it was the eventide.
The sun was refulgent amid his twilight drapery of crim-
son and amber, sea-green and gold.
The lady gazed upon the softened radiance, and the
heathenish thought arose to her mind, that if she were a
good Persian, she could indeed revere the glowing orb.
This idea was banished by the enlightened admission that
she worshipped the author of gods and men.
A feeling of loneliness came over her. Was not the
All-Father Himself a great way off? This orphan senti-
ment was checked by the remembrance that every good
Christian is the temple of the Blessed Spirit; and she
resolved for the thousandth time to be pure and holy as
became so exalted a belief, and ever to realize the presence
of Divinity.
The earth was fair and life was pleasant; yet this
evening there was the consciousness of something not
wholly adequate to her mental and spiritual wants, even
in religion ; as for human knowledge, it seemed insig-
nificant.
Half hour before she had seen Dr. Meredith
hand his lady into the carriage with all the chivalric
devotion of twenty-five years concentrated.
an
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Nora and May had invited her to a ramble through the
village, but she was in no mood for girlish companionship.
Winifred was with Mrs. Aborn and Leonard. The three
were often together.
Ruth Wilmot, if your love for the big books had grown
faint, you should have strolled out with Nora and May.
Waking dreams are dangerous.
A fact, which had seldom troubled her, now appeared in
a painful and distorted light. The only child of two only
children, for her father and mother also had been solitary
olive branches, she had not even a cousin. An unusual,
but by no means an isolated case. She could not claim
kindred with any mortal. In her proud and rather hard
youth, she had laughed at this, saying, with Beatrice, that
all of Adam's sons were her brethren; but now, in calm
middle age, and looking down the hill of life which she
had so grandly climbed, the consciousness gave her a
tinge of melancholy.
Ruth Wilmot, your hands are idle; your thoughts are
well nigh in peril of the same censure. Will not the
Angel of Mystery” ere long find his opportunity ?
“Me come for you,” said a little voice; and, at the same
time, the pattering of baby feet was heard upon the gravel
walk.
Miss Wilmot turned with a kindly glance, and held out
her hand to the household myth.
“Me bring you to see my doctor,” continued the in-
fant.
66
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Why will children, even in so grammatical a family as
this, make sad havoc of the first personal pronoun ?
The governess accompanied the little one to the parlor;
he ought now to have retreated; there was Dr. Phippen
for the express purpose of seeing Miss Wilmot, but how
was that innocent baby to understand such a proceeding ?
The man of medicine, now that the crisis of his solitary
cogitations for the last five weeks had come, was suddenly
intimidated when Ruth, his Ruth, by anticipation, entered
the room.
Right glad was he, therefore, of the reprieve
caused by the intrusive Leonard. He bade a cordial
Good evening! to the bewildered governess, seated himself
comfortably, and, after the usual weather remark, began
to praise the child's growth and appearance. Indiscreet
Medicus!
Miss Wilmot coincided with all that was said, feeling,
at the same time, a touch of bitterness because she was
not impressing the pronouns nominative and objective
upon that infant's mind.
Dr. Phippen took the child upon his knee.
“You have a pretty good time here, my little man.
Tell me, is there anything in the whole world that you
want?"
“A little sister to play with,” was the quick response;
"all mine are big."
His questioner laughed, and, looking steadily at the
child, suddenly changed color. Miss Wilmot saw a gleam
of discovery in his features as he gazed into the roguish
eyes of the foundling.
>
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At that moment Winifred, who had her share of woman's
wit, and divined the cause of the visit, called so earnestly
that the little boy jumped from his throne, and ran up-
stairs.
Dr. Phippen paced the room. Then he again sat down,
and with a sidelong glance, asked:
“Have you ever had any hint of the belongings of that
child?"
“Not one,” was the reply, with a slight feeling of indig-
nation.
“ Nor I; but I just saw a resemblance to some one in
the arching of the brow, and in the shape of the head,
now that the sutures are formed, but I would not venture
to say so.”
Having this moment said so, the appended clause was
not needed; but our physician did think aloud sometimes.
Miss Wilmot was not often so indiscreet; and during
the conference of the evening she succeeded so well in
thinking one line of thought and expressing another, that
even this man of symptoms could not read very well.
“I am no longer young,” remarked the gentleman in a
low tone, as if unwilling that the announcement of this
evident fact should be overheard.
Men with an indefinite number of half-grown children
are not usually young, thought Miss Wilmot, but she
said:
"Is it not consoling that the years have been lived, if
their measure has been well filled. I enjoyed my youth
and I am no less happy as
T
و
grow older."
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“The unwedded are always young," quoth the per-
plexed Phippen, trying to pay a compliment.
One reason more for not marrying, thought the lady,
but she said :
“I never feel old until I recollect the number of years ;
but I have had them, and every one has brought its joys.”
“Ah! that is the youth of the heart, the result of a
life of mental and moral activity.”
That may be true, thought Miss Wilmot, but she said :
“You are too complimentary.”
How shall I go on, mused the wooer, racking his brains.
I never tried it but once before, and the girl Alice was so
unlike the woman Ruth—but I will not leave until I do
better than this. Then, with a bold push, he ejaculated :
“Miss Wilmot, I am leading a mode of life not at all
natural."
How you blunder! thought the matured fair one, but
she said:
“Why, how can that be? It must be quite natural for
a man of skill and learning to endeavor to lessen the sum
of human misery in a world of diseased men, women and
children."
A stifled groan.
“ You do not understand me.
alone.”
Miss Wilmot thought that she did understand, but she
said calmly :
“You have not always been alone. Cannot you rest
content with the memory of the past ? ”
Oh! murmured the veteran, but not aloud, if I do make
I am
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her consent, what delightful arguments we shall have.
He declared pensively:
“I cannot rest content with the memory of the past.
I am yet young enough for another experience; and, Ruth
Wilmot, I want you to share it with me."
This was plain English, and it would admit only a
literal translation. The lady might, ere this, have given
a decided negative, had it not been for those preliminary
cogitations upon her present, past and future.
There was a slight flutter of her scarlet necktie. At
that moment the infatuated man would have thought any-
thing that she had happened to wear beautiful. Her
mental vision glanced adown two lanes—in one she seemed
to be walking, calm and happy, yet alone; in the other
this man was by her side, and around them frisked a
merry group of children. The latter path now appeared
more tempting, but the next moment she recollected that,
although her husband's, they would not be really hers, and
there was a sharp pang.
Ruth Wilmot looked up frankly, and pleaded-
“Give me a little time.'
The gentleman's face brightened as his keen eye saw
that he had gained a step. Triumphantly, but with a ner-
vous tremor, he answered :
“Yes; but do not take long."
Now I will try his love by the microscope of common
sense, thought the lady, and she said:
“ We cannot rush into this as if we were young.”
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“Oh! no," was the good-humored reply; "we have both
learned that walking in every way is safer.”
Ruth smiled, and looked benignantly upon the half-im-
patient physician, and hoped that he was not going to feel
her pulse.
Many men would pronounce me unfitted for the duties
of a wife.”
“The blind beetles! In what respect ?
“My teaching and my varied studies."
“All of which you have pursued, not only con amore,
but also from a sense of duty, which you would carry to
a
any sphere. Come, take my children for yours, and love
them as you have loved your pupils.”
Pupils through life, thought the wavering Ruth, instead
of until the age of leaving school. She could not, how-
ever, refrain from a little worldly wisdom, not just now for
herself, but for the man who was urging his suit.
“Some would advise you to marry Mrs. Elton or Mrs.
Hinsdale, those notable women, those excellent house-
keepers."
Dr. Phippen seized her hands.
“Ruth Wilmot, you are the woman that I want, that I
love. I am looking neither for a cook nor a sempstress.”
The learned lady laughed a little, very softly indeed, but
her lover saw that he had the advantage. Her mood was
beginning to be potential, when she suddenly recollected
the departed Alice, and, with a slight quiver, thought, In
Paradise we shall speak of our husband; but she said:
"Pardon me; I cannot help thinking that I should see
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the ghost of your first wife rising upon the hearth-
stone.”
Some men would have been shocked, others saddened,
but the heartless Dr. Phippen, gaily reassuring her, said :
“The days of hearth-stones have gone by, and my Alice
was of too poetic a nature to come down the flue of the fur-
She will, I know, rejoice in my happiness, as you
will—my Ruth.”
The lady looked up, and looked down, and thought,
“Thy desire shall be to thy husband.” But she was be-
'
ginning to understand that it might be rather pleasant to
have her desire tending in such a direction, and when the
audacious lover asked her in his clear tones :
“May I believe, may I know, that you say Yes ?" she
held out her hand, and answered frankly, “You may."
66
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CHAPTER XIV.
HOROSCOPES.
WINIFRED had received with unquestioning belief every-
thing that her parents and teachers had uttered. Nora
had gone beyond this, had inquired into the foundations
of her childhood's faith; but when she had once beheld
the firmness of the structure, and learned that her Church
was based upon antiquity and authority, she cheerfully
assented with heart and intellect. But May, in develop-
ing, had given more trouble and occasioned more perplex-
ity than her two sisters combined. From a romping,
headstrong child, she had changed to an incredulous, ener-
getic type of womanhood, calling in question not only the
instructions of her early years, but also the time-worn
usages of society.
Winifred, since emerging from the schoolroom, had be-
come a general domestic character—aiding her mother,
teaching Leonard, giving a watchful eye to the parish
poor, and especial attention to church vestments. Why
had she not married that persevering student who had
read with her father, and immediately after receiving
holy orders craved permission to woo and, if possibie, to
win? The duties of a minister's wife would have just
suited this meek and mild sister.
Thus thought May, in the midst of one of her wild spec-
ulations; and laughingly turned her thoughts to Nora,
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who was evidently growing wise and learned, with her
grand schemes, half a dozen of which she had confided to
her friends within the last three months. She would not
warry unless a king or a bishop were to offer himself.
Unfortunately the kings of the earth were monopolized,
and she did not fancy what she had heard of the princes.
The bishops, even the unwedded, were all too old. She
could not think of marrying a common minister, with the
hope that he would some day win a mitre. Nothing re-
mained for her but single life and—a career.
She might
be an author, for Miss Wilmot had said that she had a
talent for composition; or a lecturer, as she had a fine
voice and a liking for publicity; or a linguist, for she pre-
ferred the tongues to other studies; or a teacher, but,
then, some pupils were dull; or, or—and thus Nora ran
through her list.
May had been drilling her little class of Sunday scholars;
and, when she came to the words “ To do my duty in that
state of life unto which it shall please God to call me,”
she was quite as deeply impressed as any of her charge,
despite her long familiarity with the Catechism. To
some state of life God would then call her, and what?
She listened mechanically to the remainder of the lesson,
and spent the next hour in rather an abstracted state of
mind. It was quite evident that Winifred and Nora had
not yet been called to any state of life except the one in
which their parents had placed them ; but what about the
young ladies in the various families of her acquaintance ?
The next day, May started on a calling expedition.
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First on her list came Jeannette Thorndike, the daughter
of a wealthy merchant. May congratulated herself as she
encountered Lucy Merrifield and Eliza Copeland, also
calling. The four girls had a lively chat, but, towards the
close, May electrified her friends by inquiring to what
state of life they thought that it would please God to call
them. They were much inclined to take a jocose view of
the question.
May Meredith, are you out on a catechetical visita-
tion ?” asked Lucy.
Eliza meekly folded her hands, as she replied de-
murely-
“ The question is a close one, but I expect to be called
to the state of matrimony."
“ Don't be too sure," cautioned Jeannette, “the best
girls are not called to that state.”
“I lay no claim to be one of the best girls, then; and it
is my conviction that quite a few years from this day and
hour will find me sole mistress of the kitchen, having been
suddenly deserted, as is the custom of the country, by my
Hibernians, and making an apple pudding for my hus-
band's dinner."
“ We must all drop in on that day,” said Lucy mirth-
fully, as she made a note of it upon hier tablets. But,
May, what is the actual drift of your question ?
May's sober morning thoughts were well nigh dispelled,
but she tried to recall them, and to give an explanation.
“ We all wish to do what is right, and I have been
thinking that we could make some preparation for our
>
>
>
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future, if we only knew to what state we should be
called.”
Poets, philosophers and theologians, all declare that
it is better for us not to know,” said Jeannette gravely,
and, for my part, I enjoy looking upon life as a stage,
and watching one scene after another."
But,” queried May, fearing that her friends were con-
tent with mere enjoyment, “ do you never feel as if you
would like to play some great part in the drama of life, in-
stead of quietly taking whatever good may come ?”
“I dare say we should, if our parents were poor, and
we were sent out into the world to seek our fortune,”
answered Lucy.
“ What would my father think,” exclaimed Eliza, “ if I
should come down some morning and announce my in-
tention of opening a school or a shop? It would excite
him more than anything in his beloved Daily.”
“A shop, a school!” remonstrated Jeannette, with a
deprecating air ; “ say rather the pulpit, the platform!”
“ But it is not the audacious Nora,” suggested Lucy,
“it is little May. My dear child, such independent
schemes are very well for the portionless, but our destiny
is the seclusion of home.”
“Waiting for that possible lover of yours.”
Yes, waiting for the coming man.
“But do you feel so very sure of marrying?”
“ Indeed, I do; and, if no one proposes, I shall myself
take the initiative."
May could hardly refrain from expressing her disgust;
66
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and Jeannette, fearing a collision among her callers,
said :
“ Lucy is not so bad as she represents herself ; but, if
you will think of it, May, you must admit, that in all
nations the young women are looked upon as candidates
for married life; and the best that we can do is to qualify
ourselves for good wives and mothers.”
“ Yes," chimed in Lucy, “even your paragon, Miss
Wilmot, is engaged to "Dr. Phippen. She waited a long
time; but, when her ear heard the words, Wilt thou go with
this man? her tongue was forced to say, I will go.”
May frowned.
“ Still I think that some independent
calling should be learned ; so that if the man come not,
or if reverse of fortune be our doom, we shall have some
resource.
Eliza, in serio-comic tones, and affecting a drawl,
observed
• Just now I find enough to do in adorning society
with my presence."
“ I am confident,” said May calmly," that none of our
parents would consent to a career for us while their
purses
are filled. That is the misfortune of girls. Only those
who are poor can enjoy freedom of action. Perhaps we
can merely do what appears to be the duty next us, and
wait for
“ The coming man, ah! May,” interrupted the mis-
chievous Eliza.
May returned home with her riddle unsolved. Strolling
through the grounds, she met Miss Wilmot and Nora
>
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talking German. The burden of her query was yet on her
mind, and she soliloquized -
“I do believe that Nora is fulfilling her mission by
leading a student's life, for she is evidently organized for
that; and if one has such brains as hers, it is surely
God's will that they should be developed. Miss Wilmot
has been doing her duty these many years in educating us,
and I am afraid that she errs greatly in seeking a different
field; but she will doubtless begin to teach that tribe of
young Phippens, and their father will not be much in the
way. So that rumor is true, and I must make my speech."
Slowly walking towards the twain, she said timidly, but
with skeptical air, and in no very courtly style :
suppose, Miss Wilmot, that you are one of the people
to be congratulated?”
“Suppose; do you not know it?" asked the lady with a
burning flush."
"Indeed, I do not,” stammered May—“that is, I know
the fact, but I am not sure that it is cause for congratula-
tion.”
This was the plainest speaking to which Miss Wilmot
had been called to listen upon the subject of her be-
trothal; but she understood the apparent bluntness of the
young girl, whom so many years of culture had failed to
render as gentle as Winifred, or as graceful as Nora, and
she pleasantly answered:
“None of us can be certain of the future, my child ;
and we are all, I hope, seeking to do the work to which
we have been called."
9
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May was certainly something of a bear, despite all
these years of discipline; but was it not long since
asserted that,
“ Education ne'er supplied
What kindly nature has denied,"
and what would she have been without the great advan-
tages that had fallen to her lot?
May relieved her awkwardness by answering Leonard's
call to a distant avenue, where he was guiding a little
velocipede with all the dignity of a grown-up rider upon a
stately steed. Just passed childhood herself, she looked
and envied. Raising her eyes, she could see Harry
Merton, hurrying along the road in answer to the college
bell; James Alden, across the way, serving customers; and
a few rods off, George Hindsdale, ploughing merrily and
whistling to his oxen. Her mind was in a perturbed
state. Looking at the child Leonard, she thought, I
used to wish that I were a boy, glancing at the youths.
Now I wish that I were a man.
Her thoughts reverted to her young girl friends in their
grace and loveliness. Again she pondered. It is certainly
more beautiful to be a woman, and I appreciate all those
fine sayings about home influence, blest seclusion, happy
career, dewdrops and violets; yet I quite agree with Nora,
I do not wish to be a man but I long for a man's oppor-
tunities.
Opportunities for what? questioned a little voice far
down in May's heart; and the young girl found herself
inquiring in tum-For what, indeed ?
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CHAPTER XV.
THE WHEEL TURNS.
But we must not spend all our time with Leonard's
good friends at the Rectory. There was one far away
to whom the child should have been very dear. Theodore
Eldridge, the fever-tossed conscience-stricken penitent of
the memorable night of the storm, in his weary dreams of
the life before him, for he felt that banishment for a time,
at least, must be his lot, had listened patiently to the
readings and meditations of his priestly friend. Once he
would have thought all this period lost; now he realized
the advantage of long days when the mandate had been
issued for cessation from labor, that the soul might not
only review the past, but, with introverted gaze, scan its
actual state. Could the ghost of Remorse be laid ? Not
wholly; for, although the spirit might be cleansed and
purified, that drear phantom would exist. Not even the
atoning sacrifice could again give the past for a fairer
tablet; amendment and a nobler life remained. His
reverend friend had been reading to him from quite an
ancient book, one much criticised in these days; but, were
its records entirely obliterated, and its contents forgotten,
we should be very much in the dark regarding the origin
of many things, for it is the volume whose very title pro-
,
fesses to signify beginning.
Theodore listened to the marvelous story of creation,
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of the time when the morning stars sang together;" of
the first man in his beautiful home; of the wonderful
river with the four heads--one of them compassing the
land of Havilah with its rich treasures. The next verse
brought a train of thought which prevented due attention
to the remainder of the reading, as one sentence will some-
times cause us not to hear the remainder, even if the
reader or preacher continue long afterwards. It may be
well; for in such a crisis, is not that the one portion
designed for our need?
“The gold of that land is good.”
Was not this true of our Havilah, far away on the
Pacific coast? Could he not there make for himself a
name, and retrieve fortune and character ? Might he not
spend a few years in that land of golden treasure, then
return to claim and to be claimed ?
The reading and the prayers over, and time given for
the contemplation of his spiritual director, he said :
“Father, the gold of that land is good.
The recluse had been peacefully meditating upon other
topics suggested by that same chapter—topics of personal
import to every pilgrim upon earth; and Theodore was
obliged to call his attention to the verse, and to his own
application of the statement. He was not well pleased,
when his guide asked slowly :
“Are you strong enough to resist the temptations of
that fair land, where crime walks with the adventurer
hand in hand, where society is reduced to its primitive
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elements, without the innocence of the first age of the
world?"
Theodore was not so confident of anything as he had
been one year since, but he answered :
“I have motives enough now to keep me in the right
path. In that land, where fortunes are so easily made
and lost, a man who refrains from all gambling and specu-
lation, and who keeps what he earns, must be rich in a
few years. Then I will return to the East, wisely to trade
and to spend, to be the honored head of my family, and
to take the position which I must for the present resign.”
• You have excellent minor motives, and I hope, the best
of all, that of consecration to the Supreme Being.”
“I hope so, Father.”
“Then go and prove your manhood. But wait one
week, until I have made for you all due inquiry, and ar-
ranged an interview with the sharer of your fate. Then
I will speed you on your way.”
“And you will keep watch while I am beyond the
prairies ?”
“I will; and sometimes send you a good word.”
Seven days later Theodore was on his way. Not as
now could he take the wondrous road. What would the
ancients have thought, what would even our fathers have
thought of that structure, with its palatial cars, equipped
for a week's excursion, bearing onward, still onward, the
traveler, with the Atlantic behind him and the Pacific for
his goal, revealing to him in those few days Eastern
cities and desert plains, rocky cliffs and colossal ever-
a
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greens,
in
one vast
panorama. Theodore
may
return that
way, but he knows that his journey now is long and
wearisome.
He is ready, pale but inspirited, with the noble resolve
of gaining the reward promised to all those who turn
from the by-paths into which they have wandered, and
walk in the highway built by the Lord of heaven and
earth.
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CHAPTER XVI.
TOWARDS THE SETTING SUN.
So Theodore, the once-spoiled child of pleasure, but
the now humbled and earnest seeker after good,
turned his steps to what has been to some the promised
land, and to others a dark and drear Aceldama.
On arriving, his first thought was for the mines; and
certainly the metallic tinge of earth and sky were in
harmony with the idea, for it was the season of drought,
and everything was parched and barren.
He soon found employment; but he was not long in
learning the lesson that his theory of work and his prac-
tice could claim very little connection. Having no funds
worth naming, he had engaged as a day laborer, and quite
a shock was given to his simplicity when he discovered
that the profits were for the proprietors. Whatever may
have been the experience of the early miners, and his
own fair dreams, he could not appropriate a piece of
ground and dig up gold as if it were so much horse-
radish. His companions were of all grades, from the !
roughest pioneer to the man of no small degree of cul-
ture ; for Californian adventurers do not hesitate to engage
in labor at which they would never have glanced in the
conventional East.
Three weeks had he toiled as a subordinate. To his
view the land was not beautiful, but he regarded himself
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as an exilo, and did with his might the work upon which
he had entered.
Christmas came, and with it not only the sweet remem-
brance of the church bells at home and the festive ser-
vice, but the promise of the periodical rains, and soon
how joyous the change! In a few days the country was
an Eden of the richest green, the most luxuriant vegeta-
tion. January, which at home would have been crowned
with icicles and draped in snowdrifts, was here a fair and
lovely June.
Theodore's temperament was too poetic for the mines.
The gold might be good, but he saw little prospect of
wealth coming to him in his capacity of day laborer, and
a nugget had not once met his eyes. The mine, indeed,
was none of the most prolific, and even the veterans were
almost in despair.
One balmy evening-in New England there was a driv-
ing snowstorm, but here everything was of Arcadian
beauty-Theodore and his companions emerged from
their haunts beneath the earth, and looked around while
their supper of ham and eggs was in preparation. Even
the roughest natures were subdued by the influences shed
abroad by Nature in that hour of repose. The clouds,
some like pillars of the gold for which that Western coast
has become famed; others, pure and white as crested
sea-foam, softened the rays of the sun fierce even in its
going down. In the distance, away from the ore and the
dust, could be seen hills of living green, and groves of
the brilliant red-wood.
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The miners began their meal in silence. When hunger
was appeased, and a calm and grateful rest stole over
their weary limbs, Theodore, who was more socially in-
clined than the men worn by years of incessant toil,
began :
“This is my last day of drudgery.”
“What are you going to do, young man ?" asked an
adventurer, whose hands were about as horny as a horse's
hoof.
“I must go and earn my bread where the work is not
quite so hard.”
Ralph-this was the only name by which the old settler
was known—said slowly:
“Don't forget the proverb: “A rolling stone gathers no
moss.
“I agree with that brilliant genius who was not desirous
of gathering any,” replied Theodore drily.
Ralph laughed, and said: “I will give another. “Where
wilt thou go, ox, that thou wilt not have to plough?'”
“I like that better, but it is not work of which I com-
plain. I merely object to the kind that we are doing here;
I might have known better. Years ago, when the gold-
seekers first came, they all mined, but now, in the large
cities and on the great plantations, there must be many
other pursuits. Tell me some of them.”
“If you go to San Francisco, or to Sacramento City, you
may work as you did at home. What did you do there?”
”
All looked eagerly towards the young stranger, whose
>>>
6
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>
delicate frame and pensive countenance had excited much
curiosity among the miners.
Theodore did not resent the question, nor the inquisitive
glances. He longed for sympathy, and he was not un-
willing to be communicative to a certain point, knowing
well that he could guard his great secret.
“I was a collegian in my junior year," he answered
slowly. “You understand now why I cannot lead this
life.
Question upon question arose in the minds of the
others; but Theodore's face suddenly assumed the air of
an iron safe, and they forbore. "Ralph, quietly breaking
in pieces a bough of the beautiful pepper tree with which
he had been playing, said quietly :
“You will go home in the next steamer.'
“That I cannot do; but, give me your advice, all"--and
he turned to the group with the frank and winning way
that he had known too well how to don not so very long
since, and while in the midst of an old civilization.
A dozen men proposed as many different plans.
“You know books, youngster,” called one;" go into the
city, and take a school. You will have an easy life, and
earn more than you do here.
Theodore was uncomfortable. Not far beyond boyhood
himself, and recalling a school of lax discipline of which
he had been a pupil, he saw at once rows of urchins with
their mocking faces. He knew, besides, that he had not
the gift of teaching.
>
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"Go into San Francisco, and ask for a place in the
Mint.”
“ What should I do for a recommendation?”
“I will write one for you,” replied Ralph ; but at this
kind offer the others shouted.
“The fishermen are making their fortunes. Engage in
the salmon business.”
Theodore was no lover of the gentle sport, nor could he
ever sympathize with its votaries. His was one of the
tender hearts that could not endure the agony even of a
fish.
Crops are doing well now. Do you know anything of
farming?”
“ Only last summer, I mistook hop vines for gigantic
pole beans.”
His good-natured friends did not yet despair.
“You say that you are not ashamed to do any kind of
work?” asked a gaunt Scotchman.
“No, for I must make my fortune.”
In my country, men would gather the broad sea-weed
upon the shore, and make it into kelp for the farmers.”
There was no attraction in this scheme.
“ All kinds of work can be found in Los Angeles."
A young man, who had been silent all this time, said:
“I have a plan, for I too am tired of digging. The
work is easy and pleasant. Let us go to Los Angeles, to
make arrangements, but not to live in the city. That
would cost quite too much. We can hire a piece of land
a few miles out, and build a hut for our accommodation,
66
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Oranges, lemons, Sonoma grapes and two or three other
kinds, the best varieties of vegetables also, grow in pro-
fusion while men sleep. Let us establish a colony and
raise fruit for the markets of Los Angeles.”
This plan suited our fastidious Theodore.
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CHAPTER XVII.
ARCADIA.
FOUR had left the dark and dismal mines, the rugged
country of the yellow treasures, and had started for the
fair vineyards of Los Angeles. Ralph, the veteran, as
poor a man at sixty-five as he had been at twenty, for he
had spoken from experience in his allusion to the rolling
stone, and had tried a dozen different kinds of work;
Owen, a sailor, who had for some time been wishing that
he were again under the open sky instead of in the dark
earth; Harry, once a farmer in the interior of Vermont,
and now the originator of this fine scheme, and Theodore,
with whom the reader is partially acquainted. It was a
good, honest company of would-be Californians. Rogues
do not. attempt to gain a livelihood from Mother Earth's
clustering, vines and fruit-laden trees. They are far more
apt to dig for the rough ore, or to filch it from the pockets
of those who have it already coined.
Our four adventurers, although by no means rich, had a
little money; and, with their joint funds, they bought a
very few acres of 'rich land in the neighborhood of their
chosen city. They did not need much for their experi-
ment; and Ralph, whose theories were always admirable,
had reminded them of a little farm well-tilled, etc. They
had deemed it wise to secure a piece of tract possessing a
good artesian well. This, they had been assured, would
a
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save much of the labor of irrigation. It was another
instance of avoiding penny-wise and pound-foolish
economy.
Sailors and farmers can achieve wonders in the way
of
householding, and Ralph had learned a little of all the
trades actually required for the physical comfort of
humanity. Theodore's share was the feminine part of
crowning the whole with the grace and beauty that would
cheat a wilderness of its dreary aspect, and render an Eden
still more paradisiacal. They built a low, broad cottage,
with a spacious kitchen, surrounded by bedrooms for the
rainy season.
As for the beautiful weather of that sunny
land when the air is life, they swung hammocks to the
trees, and there passed the balmy nights, to wake in the
morning refreshed for the joyous duties of the day.
They soon learned enough to raise crops that astonishel
even themselves. Nature, in California, bountifully re-
wards those who trust her; and our colonists soon had
their regular customers in the city. Their oranges and
lemons were always in demand; and the Firm, as we may
now call it, soon became noted for perfect fruit, for Theo-
dore carefully sorted all that was destined for the market,
and not a specimen with a flaw was taken from the farm.
Their luscious Sonoma grapes half tempted them to en-
gage in the wine business, but they sagely decided to con-
tent themselves with their stand as producers. As they
thought of their struggling vines at home, they marveled
at these rich clusters of “ blue bubbles.” They also raised
vegetables for their own use; for were they not a family,
а
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and everything that the climate produced would minister
to their comfort ? They looked back upon their mining
days with wonder, and exulted in the health-giving occu-
pation of primeval man. Ralph declared himself con-
tented for the first time in his life. If Owen's early love
for the sea returned, he unmoored the boat, and took a
river excursion. Harry laughed at the hard toil and scanty
crops of the New Hampshire farmers, and sent home such
vivid accounts of Californian luxury, that his brothers would
fain have sold the homestead, had not their parents firmly
retained possession. Theodore was toiling patiently and
peacefully. Not once did he waver in his purpose; but
he had guarded well his secret; and when, after the day's
work, he paced the path that lay beneath the fruit trees,
and between the garden beds, his rougher companions
little knew of his visions for the future, nor of the pretty
dwelling that he was mentally constructing half a mile
distant, to be shared by a gentle wife, and a lovely, romp-
ing child. Owen and Harry had several correspondents;
Ralph had none. His kindred were dead, and help-meet
he had never sought. Theodore received letters from one
alone, the superscription always in a peculiar Italian hand,
and the seal stamped with a Latin cross.
Like most rovers, whatever their early training, Ralph,
Owen, and Harry did not once appear to think of church-
going, until Theodore proposed it the first Sunday morn-
ing after they were duly settled. Then, very much in the
style of some characters of old, on receiving a certain in-
vitation, they all began to make excuse. Theodore took
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his solitary way to Los Angeles, rejoicing that he was once
more within reach of consecrated ground, and soon came
to the church of St. Athanasius. He returned with, as
Ralph said, the peace of Heaven written upon his counte-
nance. The next Sunday he also went alone. That week,
however, the worthy pastor made an excursion to the
suburbs in quest of his new parishioners. He could not
refrain from expressing a deep and heartfelt interest in this
uniqạe little colony. Nor was this his first visit. He
knew enough of the land which had now become their
home, and also of their chosen pursuits, to render them
valuable aid and information. They, in return, began to
feel some curiosity to meet their new friend in the exercise
of his calling. They soon made a definite arrangement.
With the ever-recurring day of rest, three started for
the church, one remaining at home as housekeeper. This
was a case of necessity. California is not yet a land of
a
high-toned morality ; it may well be considered a mission
field. Churches it has, but not enough for the vast mul-
titude there, many of them truly belonging to the classes
that, in days of yore, flocked to the cave of Adullam,
every one in distress, every one in debt, and every one
discontented.”
A load of superb oranges had been stolen while our
colonists were dreaming of home and friends; and, the
next night, a basket of the choice eggs of that dainty Cali-
fornian fowl, the murre. Now, a watch was needed to
defend them from their brethren who had not learned the
sacred rights of property, the reward and the representa-
66
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tive of labor. A valuable dog was purchased, and a very
efficient guard he proved. Their reverend adviser, how-
ever, intimated that this faithful sentinel might be rend-
ered of no avail by a morsel of meat containing a bit of
strychnine. Owen suggested the sailor fashion, and they
began to watch and sleep by twos. Depredations soon
ceased, and now one guard with the dog was amply
sufficient.
In four years their little farm was so valuable that they
could have disposed of it for four times the sum that they
had paid, but they wisely refrained from speculation, still
dwelt in the original hut, employed the modern improve-
ments in cultivating the land, put money in the bank, but
lived in a style of such simplicity that few suspected their
actual wealth,
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CHAPTER XVIII.
ESSENTIALS OR NON-ESSENTIALS.
DR. ANDERSON was rector of St. Paul's, the church that
had seen more than a hundred and fifty winters, and
therefore quite venerable in a country no older than ours.
It had been built of rough stones in all their natural
beauty, rounded by the hand of time, and tenderly clothed,
here and there, with moss and lichen to relieve their soft,
grey tints. Ivy had been long ago planted upon the
south side, and now, after the lapse of many years, the
beautiful vines had climbed high, firmly clasping the
stones, and even creeping within, so that at Christmas its
tendrils lovingly mingled with boughs of fragrant pine and
fir. Here, in this goodly specimen of the historic Church,
were the ancient creeds taught, as based upon Holy Scrip-
ture and explained by the early Councils.
But St. Paul's was not the only church in Lewiston un-
der the control of the Bishop of
That simple
town had not escaped the introduction of some views,
called, in curious style, advanced. Not a mile distant was
the little church named St. Stephen's; but would not the
proto-martyr have been amazed if he had been present at
some of the services? It was said that a Romish rather
than an Anglican form was used, but this was not true;
and, while both churches had the same prayer book,
while the bishop held confirmations in both the same day,
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why should people have been disturbed if St. Stephen's
had some means, whether of grace or not we cannot tell,
which had never been employed at St. Paul's ?
St. Stephen's was a small wooden building, with orna-
ment enough inside, in fresco and polychrome, but very
plain on the street. This was the result of necessity, not
choice; for if the worshippers had had the means, they
would have rejoiced in ornate symbols everywhere.
The interior was imposing; and when a crucifer en-
tered, followed by a double row of little boys, some in
blue and others in crimson tunics, with here and there a
gorgeous banner; then half a dozen grown men in demi-
ecclesiastical robes; afterwards the rector, a Mr. Morton,
not only in the conventional surplice, the true, official
garb, denoting the priestly office, but also a purple stole of
beautiful embroidery, of questionable symbolism: when
all, with sundry crossings and genuflexions, and with an
intonation almost unearthly, struggled through the service,
we were compelled to look closely to assure ourselves that
we were indeed using our old Book of Common Prayer in
the “tongue understanded by the people.” We came
away that morning, sympathizing with the plain woman
walking before us, who heaved a deep sigh as she plain-
tively murmured, “I feel as if I had been through a
battle.”
We comprehended this better than a declaration made
by the rector to his people half an hour previous :
who have the rare privilege of listening to services re.
stored to somewhat of their ancient beauty.” We had
s You
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thought of some early worshippers in the Catacombs, and
of some still earlier with St. Paul
upon the seashore.
But let them enjoy their opinion. While we think that
our forms are only the husk to protect the grain, and
theirs heavy, swathing bands to check its growth with
their weight, by the fruit will it be known which is
the more promotive of sound piety and pure morals.
With Mr. Morton, or Father Morton, as he preferred to
be called, for he had adopted the confessional, listening
every week to the outpouring of souls diseased and minds
overburdened, our story has more than a slight connec-
tion.
Everybody went to St. Stephen's once, as to an exhibi-
tion of any kind. The Romanists significantly advised
people to walk a few steps further, and they would be still
better suited. The worshippers at St. Paul's breathed
more freely when they again found themselves in their
own church, joining devoutedly in the familiar services,
and listening to a sermon upon some familiar truth or
plainly revealed doctrine. The Congregationalists asserted
that, even if those usages were ancient, which they
positively denied, men of the third century had no right
to make laws for them. The Friends walked meekly away
in their sad-hued garments, quoting “God is a spirit, and
they that worship Him must worship in spirit and in
truth.”
Perhaps they all misunderstood each other.
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CHAPTER XIX.
HARK !
>
THE family were all on the veranda one fine summer
morning, twining Madeira vines over the lattice-work.
We cannot say that Leonard accomplished much, except,
with the prerogative of early childhood, to be generally in
the way, and retard the progress of his elders. But the
privileged infant repaid them in loving caresses for all the
mischief that his little hands perpetrated. Seldom was
the child of the Rectory an intrusion anywhere. Even
the parish, that now tangible, and now indefinite embodi-
ment of combustible matter, was quiet, not even looking
for a spark to ignite its phosphorus. At intervals, a
whisper was ventured, a surmise breathed, and then all
was again hushed.
It was the hour for the mail. Hugh was moderately
turning the angle formed by a clump of hickory trees,
and approaching the party. In this family, some one was
sure of a letter almost every day; and the nine o'clock
mail was a rapturous excitement, especially for the
daughters.
This morning the envoys of our National Uncle had
been unusually propitious, and Hugh handed so many
documents to Dr. Meredith that exclamations were neither
few nor guarded. The paternal hands distributed half the
letters, and retained the others. The various recipients
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were soon sharing each other's good fortune in part, but
by no means, the whole. Mrs. Meredith had a long
gossipping letter from her sister; Nora, a polite, although
rather curt answer to a voluminous epistle that she had
sent to the dignitaries of Harvard University, stating that
she was ready to pass an examination with their Senior
Class ; May, a sportive communication from her friend
Lucy, who was now at the seashore, and who had
written graphic sketches of the summer visitors, adding
significantly that she had had a call, but she could not
consider it a divine one, to the state of matrimony.
Miss Wilmot had a note with Dr. Phippen's gigantic
superscription; but it was not to be expected that she
should reveal its contents.
Winifred had none, and her father, who had received
several, laughingly proposed to divide with her. One was
from Father Morton, requesting him to investigate the
momentous question of position at the altar. Another
was a call to a fine parish in Philadelphia. A third was a
petition for funds in behalf of a proposed mission chapel
a few miles distant. The last was an epistle, in a buff busi-
ness like envelope, post-marked California. Dr. Meredith
looked at it a full minute before breaking the seal. As he
was a social being, he remarked :
“ A letter from California! Who can have written to me
from the other side of the continent?”
Bishop Kip,” suggested Nora, “is the only Cali-
fornian of our acquaintance.”
At length, Dr. Meredith slowly and deliberately, and
66
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with an undefined presentiment, opened the letter, while
the others, with no little curiosity, awaited its contents.
Evident surprise, half-gratified curiosity, smothered indig-
nation, and a very slight feeling of relief, were all visible
upon the expressive countenance of the reader. A slip of
paper dropped out, which he secured with a touch of
contempt. He read the letter again, and his manner
softened. Looking up, he said to Leonard, who was
rolling over the piazza with a pet kitten:
“Child, go and ask Mrs. Aborn for your lunch."
There was a hushed feeling of expectation, and no
sooner was the little one out of hearing than Dr. Meredith
read :
“Inclosed find a cheque for one thousand dollars
($1,000). I may, in part, thus discharge the pecuniary
obligation, but I can never repay you for the love and
care bestowed upon my child. Allow me to keep my
secret awhile longer.”
It would be difficult to describe the excited state of the
auditors on hearing these few lines. The heads of the
family were grave. Miss Wilmot looked as if trying to
solve a very abstruse problem. The young ladies were
wild, if we may apply the term to beings so exemplary.
“Papa,” said May, who was the first to speak, “the
poor father has repented.”
“He might, at least, sign his name,” remonstrated
Nora.
"He has reason enough for continuing in the dark," re-
”
marked Miss Wilmot.
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“But all that money!” exclaimed Winifred.
“I do not quite like that,” interrupted Mrs. Meredith.
“I despise it,” exclaimed her husband. “I do not
take boarders."
“Oh! papa,” pleaded Winifred; “ do not look at it in
that light. The father may have thought it merely just
to send the money."
“ We need not keep it,” observed Mrs. Meredith, gently.
“ But we cannot send it back directed to some one in
Los Angeles, California."
“No, and if we were to keep it, when we have ample
means of our own, I should feel as if we had been paid in
coin for doing the Lord's charitable work to one of the
least.'”
'Papa,” ejaculated May, with one of her bright looks,
"give it to the Mission Chapel that came begging in the
other letter."
“You are the best Christian among us, my daughter.
It shall be done.”
“How I wish,” mused Nora, “that I knew the name
of Leonard's father!” and she studied the handwriting,
as if it might furnish a clue.
“I would rather know the name of his mother," mur-
mured Mrs. Meredith, in a tone wistful and tender.
“ The letter may, after all, be from the mother,” sug-
gested Nora.
“But even in these days of Women's Rights,” replied
her father, pompously, “such mothers do not often have a
thousand dollars to spare.”
66
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Such mothers ! Mrs. Meredith cast down her eyes ;
Miss Wilmot looked as if another problem, far more in-
tricate, was on a blackboard before her, and the faces of
the young ladies flushed. The child now came running
back from his repast. Winifred seized him with a kiss,
and Nora exclaimed:
“I am sure that he must be the child of good people.
Only look at his face, so pure and heavenly, “as if his
thoughts might be written upon his forehead.'
They now dispersed. May's good impulse was fully
accepted. The cheque was given to the struggling Mis-
sion, and a neat chapel was built with the money. For
which saint should it be named ? was the next query.
Nora wickedly proposed St. Valentine, for which levity
she was duly reprimanded. After much discussion, the
appropriate name of Holy Innocents was adopted; but
for a long, long time very few knew the special reason for
the tender appellation.
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CHAPTER XX.
WHY NOT?
AMONG the complex emotions excited by the Californian
missive, there was one, half undefined, ever struggling for
the supremacy. The fair child no longer seemed wholly
their own.
They knew now that the little boy had a
father in the land of the setting sun, and would he not
some day leave the rich ores and the mountain clifts to:
come eastward for his deserted human treasure. They
endeavored to banish the thought, but it would return to
assure them that, like the rest of their possessions, claim
upon Leonard was of an uncertain tenure.
He was one of those rare children that appear free from
any taint of innate evil, and often had Mrs. Meredith been
afraid that he would be borne away, not merely from her
home, but from earth itself. Children, however poetic in
the ideal world, are too apt to be decidedly prosaic in the
eyes of those who live with them in the actual sphere of
the real and the tangible. Even her own three, of good
and cultured parentage, of training careful in the extreme,
had never been such models of childish excellence as this
little one.
Winifred, the nearest to perfection, had been
characterized, even as an infant, by a want of frankness, a
peculiar reticence, as if living in a world by herself, to
which she would not admit even her own family. Nora
had been openly belligerent, bidding defiance to authority,
>
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and until study had developed her reasoning powers, in-
clined to wage war with society and all its traditional in-
stitutions. May had been still worse, a rude, rough child
-March should have been her name--a bold, skeptical
girl. All three were now exemplary, but had not years of
careful training been required! Boys are usually more
troublesome than girls, but here was this one, a walf and
a stray, with heaven in his heart and on his countenance,
loving and beloved, as if his mission were to unite the
whole human race in one brotherhood.
The family thought with reverence of the one Holy
Child, whose little feet, a thousand years since, had trod
the humble floor of his lowly mother's dwelling, and who
gladly ran at her behest, looking into her eyes with the
light of another world.
“Mamma,” May had asked two or three years ago,“ do
not all good children die?"
“No, May; think of ihe infant Samuel, growing up in
the Temple ; and the little John Baptist, sanctified from
his birth.”
“ Tell us of some good little girls," asked Winifred.
“What a question !” exclaimed Nora indignantly, “girls
are more apt to be good. Heavenly little maids are so
numerous that it is not worth while to record them, but
model boys are so rare that especial mention is made of
those two."
“ Good girls do not abound like that,” rejoined May,
“ but I am sure of one, the little captive maid, who told
>
2
>
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the foreign king of the holy prophet in his own land, that
could cure him of his leprosy."
What would earth be without the dear children, those
human flowers, both perfect and imperfect ? May we not
indeed admit that their little lives appear to gleam with
the light of another world?
Struggling with our life-work, we look back upon the
time when, not knowing what was before us, we reveled
amidst our new-found joys. We gaze tenderly upon the
young children, and think of the many thousands gladden-
ing the earth, and rejoice that we are not all weary pil-
grims; and that these little ones are here, reminding us of
the simplicity that must be ours, if we would be numbered
with those of whom it was said that of such was the
kingdom of heaven.
Happy those whose innocence lasts even until three-
score years and ten have passed over the once baby brows,
and who have made life blossom as the rose for all with
whom they have walked on earth.
Hope also for those who have lost their way in life, for
whom adverse circumstances have proved too powerful ;
and who have fallen in the rugged path, who have even
plunged into the hidden pitfall.
Why could not the age of innocence in all continue
through life ? Might not such an era one day dawn upon
the earth? Then, whether rich or poor, all, in descending
the vale of years, would dwell amid sweet memories of the
past, and blissful anticipations of the future. Old age
would find them peaceful and content, like the aged Phile-
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mon and Baucis, practising all the virtues that had been
revealed to them, or equaling those to whom the higher
light was made known, Zacharias and Elizabeth, both
righteous before God, walking in all the commandments
and ordinances of the Lord, blameless.
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CHAPTER XXI.
SUNBEAMS.
With the fear, yet less than half in shadow, that their
darling might be claimed by his near of kin, a tender
solicitude was mingled with the love of his protectors, and
an unexpressed feeling of regret that the father of their
child, as they fondly called him, was among the living. As
for the mother, they did not like to dwell upon the thought
of one who had a still closer right to the love and beauty
of the little one that had so twined amid the tendrils of
their home. A shade of anger that a woman could desert
such a child was visible whenever the subject rose to their
minds.
Every year the sun had been invoked to picture the
child's
grace and loveliness; and now, more eagerly than
ever, did they claim a good picture, although no one ven-
tured to give the reason that had occurred to all.
One sunny afternoon, Winifred and May decided to
sally forth with Leonard to the studio of the best pho-
tographer.
Winifred was less demonstrative than the
others, not seeming to believe it possible that the child
should be taken from them, but she professed a willing-
ness to accompany her impetuous sister. Nora, although
very kind to the little boy, and really fond of him, had
always thought that the others lavished quite too much
affection upon so immature a being. Nora was at the age
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when girls of more than the ordinary share of intellect are
too apt to believe that love is a mental waste. A child,
A ,
our scholarly maiden would reflect, is not much more
than an animal. A nurse is all that it needs; a mother's
care and tenderness should be reserved for the time when
it has some understanding.
Nora, let the nurse bathe, dress, and feed it, if you will,
but the tiny being, not yet conscious of its place in the
scale of creation, is in charge of the angels, and will you
refuse to share their work in aiding its development? It
is never too soon to begin the true education of the little
child, not with books, but with the means that every cul-
tured woman has of gentle guidance to the baby wanderer,
whose eyes are constantly opening upon something new
and marvelous. The time may come when your own little
child will be to you a book better worth reading than any
of your much-loved folios. .
Miss Wilmot and Nora sat down in the schoolroom to
revel in the delights of calculating an eclipse; while Wini-
fred and May, with Leonard between them, went in quest
of the man who could imprison the sunbeams.
Mr. Philbric was not a mere mechanical photographer,
but one who had by nature enough of the artistic to grasp
the varied adaptations of light and shade, grouping and
position, which win the fortune of some, while others, with •
similar apparatus, fail to understand why they cannot also
make good pictures.
Leonard had, as we have intimated, been photographed be-
fore, but not when there was imminent danger of losing him.
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Never had Mr. Philbric, the new comer, had the pleasure
of impressing the baby lineaments of this child. Mr.
Smith had made the attempt; and although any one would
have recognized that it was a picture of Leonard, all said
that it did not give the idea of him. The new aspirant for
artistic fame at once observed the halo of loveliness which
appeared to crown the little boy, and sought the accessories
best adapted to secure the aspect. Having arranged his
instruments, he removed a picture of autumn fruits, to
which a quarter of an hour previous he had directed the
attention of a stupid boy, with the hope of kindling a
spark of animation, and suspended a beautiful painting of
our Lord, surrounded by little children, while their
mothers earnestly besought that His blessing might rest
upon them. This would, he knew, bring out in full relief
the saintly expression of the infant Leonard.
The girls looked at it with tenderness; even
May's irrepressible buoyancy was softened, as her eyes
rested upon the Hebrew babes, and studied the yearning
faces of the mothers.
“Now, my dear,” said the artist, after he had given the
child the benefit of a run around the studio, “I want another
picture; "and, leading him to Winifred, he continued :
“ Ask your mamma to take off her hat, and to hold
you
two minutes, and then I will make a photograph that will
look like the Virgin Mary and the infant Redeemer.”
Winifred grew pale, and gave May an imploring glance.
The younger sister could hardly refrain from laughing, as
she explained to the artist :
It was a
success.
"
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" Leonard is our adopted brother.”
“I beg your pardon,” apologized the photographer to
Winifred," but may I ask you to gratify me? The pic-
ture will be quite as good for the purpose as if you were
the child's mother. In Italy, how often has a sturdy
beggar sat for a holy apostle ; and a lovely peasant girl for
Saint Cecilia. Will you not grant me this favor, and then
accept as many copies as you wish.”
May added her entreaties, saying: “I wish that I
looked like the Virgin Mary ; Mr. Philbric, what could I
a
represent?”
The artist looked at her with an amused smile, and
answered:
“You would make a magnificent Zenobia. I fancy my-
self your subject at Palmyra, but now for my Madonna
picture.”
“I make one stipulation,” charged Winifred, “ you will
not put me in your show case for exhibition.”
The artist hesitated. “I will not, if you object, but
“
you may change your mind when you see the picture.
The photographs, especially when finished and sent
home, were exceedingly beautiful. Dr. and Mrs. Meredith
were delighted with Leonard alone; but when they saw
Winifred and the little one together, they could not repress
the thought that if their daughter had been a Hebrew
maiden eighteen hundred years ago, she would have been
worthy to be mother of the Savior of the World.
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CHAPTER XXII.
EXCLAMATIONS.
The deed was done. Dr. Phippen had married Miss
Wilmot. The feat was accomplished early one morning in
church. As the people had expended most of their merri-
ment at the time of the betrothal, they now succeeded in
behaving with due decorum. Why is it that the propriety
of every marriage is so called in question, and the case
solemnly adjudicated by a self-constituted committee, even
when the parties long since passed the legal age for con-
tracting an alliance. Rumor, the swift-winged, said that
twenty-five women were disappointed when the worthy
physician pledged himself to Miss Wilmot.
How they
pitied that deluded man for trusting himself and his six
motherless children to the tender mercies of a lady peda-
gogue, who might give them a quadratic equation for
breakfast, and all the irregular verbs for dinner ; who would
cut their garments by means of a quadrant, and put them
to bed to the tune of the Multiplication Table. How they
bewailed the fate of the luckless physician who would, as
they declared, be compelled to have half a dozen servants,
instead of the standard two; and who would then never
know where his children were disporting themselves, nor
what had become of his medical books.
If they censured the physician, their ouctries were
equally loud in denunciation of the unfortunate governess.
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Did she know what she was about? Was she so sense-
less as to leave her proper domain, the schoolroom, for up
stairs and down stairs, etc. ? Blind woman ! Into what
was she rushing ! Into the complicated mysteries of
housekeeping, so far beyond the comprehension of one
who had so long sojourned.in the peaceful realm of books.
But nought of this was heard by the infatuated pair;
and those who knew them best had too much good sense
to interfere. If Miss Wilmot had, when alone, recoiled
from the prospect, she braced herself with the remem-
brance that she had pledged her word. It was this con-
scientious scruple, perhaps, that gave her courage for the
ceremony; and, indeed, for some weeks her ideas had evi-
dently been undergoing a magic transformation wrought
by the force of circumstances. This hitherto exemplary
governess had now, even when hearing her favorite Nora
recite the most fascinating topics, been observed glancing
with tenderness at the child Leonard as he rambled among
the flowers of the garden. She had been known to hold
sundry conferences with Mrs. Aborn, to the delight of that
experienced matron. More marvelous yet! One day
May rushed breathlessly into the parlor, announcing that
she had detected Miss Wilmot in the very act of examin-
ing a book of rare literary excellence. Winifred quietly
remarked that it was quite a common occurrence ;
but
when Dr. Meredith inquired the name of the volume in
question, May, with sparkling eyes, performed a pirouette,
and demurely replied: "A cook book.”
”
The preliminaries safely over, even the annoying dress
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question settled by the lady, who positively declared that
she had now, as always, enough to wear, and that she cer-
tainly should not have garments enough made for seven
years; the full bridal toilette, including the inevitable
orange flowers, furnished by Mrs. Merrdith ; the marriage
service duly studied, especially the perplexing perform-
ance with the ring, no excuse for delay could be toler-
ated.
Miss Wilmot found one point difficult to adjust. Dr.
Meredith had been her rector and her patron ten years, and
it seemed right and proper that he should perform the
ceremony. But, who then would be her near friend to
give her away, as she had no father? At length it was
agreed that the Senior Warden should have the honor of
holding this paternal relation.
The eventful day came. Miss Wilmot, with the crimson
,
of her cheeks toned down by the subduing influence of the
white veil, walked up the aisle, supported by the patri-
archal Squire Hunt. They attracted much more attention
than the unblushing Dr. Phippen, who, in solitary state,
was making his way along another aisle to enact his part in
the ceremony.
Nora and May were bridesmaids; the parish children,
with their teacher, who had been heard to say that Miss
Wilmot was doing very wrong to leave a profession, in
which she ranked as a star, to take upon herself the com-
monplace duties of a wife, were ranged on one side in full
view; Mrs. Meredith, Winifred and Leonard, with the six
interesting children soon to have a new mother, occupied
a
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front pews on the other side. A curious crowd eagerly
filled the remaining seats.
The ceremony-it may have appeared long to the vic-
-
tims, although very short to the spectators-proceeded in
due form.
No one spoke to show cause why the twain should not
be lawfully joined together; neither Dr. Phippen nor Miss
Wilmot professed to know of any impediment, and the
clergyman went on with his sacred office. Both made the
required promises. The groom endowed his bride with
all his earthly goods, including the six incumbrances, the
prayers were offered, the benediction was pronounced, and
the hazardous experiment was indeed begun.
So many children were just then ready to disturb their
friends, not with the war whoop, but with the whooping-
cough, that our physician could not be spared for the cus-
tomary tour, nor was the lady at all desirous of any addi-
tional excitement.
The bridal excursion, therefore, consisted of a drive from
St. Paul's Church to the future home of the happy couple.
The young ladies had lost their governess. Indeed,
even May was now of an age to pursue her studies with-
out assistance. This volatile young lady disturbed her
father's equanimity on their return home by asking :
“Papa, what do you think of that? There was no need
of defining thut. All thoughts were upon the wedding,
and the clergyman quoted:
Marriage is honorable in all.'” Mrs. Aborn was with
the family, and as much excited as any one by the occur-
666
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rence of the morning. The holy words now repeated
doubtless impressed her, for no sooner had she entered her
own room, and carefully closed the door, than she walked
directly to her friend the lookingglass, and, standing before
it, contemplated her own reflection. Was she mentally in-
cluding herself among the all? Why not, for if she so
confidently anticipated a life of one hundred years, had
she not thirty-five yet remaining ?
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CHAPTER XXIII.
THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM.
MEANWHILE, our colonists in Los Angeles were peace-
ful and prosperous, steadily illustrating the truth of the
proverb, that the hand of the diligent maketh rich. Even
the veteran Ralph, the rover, had now toiled four years
with the others. Then the wandering mania came upon
him in full force, and he said that he must go somewhere,
but that he would not fail to return. Nor should he leave
the country, in which fortune was crowning his old age.
He would roam through the beautiful land a few weeks,
revel amid the grandeur of the big trees in Masiposa Grove,
visit the cities gigantic even in their infancy, and return to
his work with new zest. His companions instinctively
believed him, for a property claim is an excellent basis for
local attachment.
He did return, applying himself faithfully to well-re-
quited labor. But a change had come over him, a shadow
which the others vainly endeavored to dispel. Theodore,
despite the difference in age, had, probably from the severe
discipline through which he had passed, some little in-
sight into his friend's troubles. The change in the mere
material of life was not sufficient. A deeper, more radi-
cal work was in progress,
They had been to church one mellow autumn Sunday,
and on their way home they paused beneath a fragrant
a
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lemon tree, and threw themselves upon the ground for a
rest and a chat. The notice for confirmation had been
given, and Theodore, who, ever since his own footsteps
had been in the right path, had acted upon the theory that
every follower of Christ is a missionary, longed to have
this weary wanderer safe within the fold of the Good
Shepherd
‘Ralph, you are not tired of us and our plantation ?"
“No, this has been the happiest part of my life, but I
mourn my
lost
years. They will not come back.”
“Would it not be worth while to try and have the rest
perfect?”
"Perhaps so; but, if I were young, how different would
be my life. You can make for yourself a home; so may
Owen and Harry. I have tossed about all these years, and
how many more can I expect?'
“A good many, I should think, with your constitution;
and, although I have my plans for the future"-here he
looked shyly towards his pretty cottage, just visible from
the spot where they were reclining—“I like to think of
one day at a time. I may tell you ere long of my past. It
was all wrong, but a friend kindly aided me to take the
right course, and I have since been comparatively happy.
I seized upon the idea of one day. A certain physiologist
has said, that if we would have a long and vigorous life
we must be well every day. That must be our standard.
So with the spiritual life. We must every day gain a little
more grace.”
“If I could only throw off the past."
a
>
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Every human being since the Apostasy has had a
past to throw off, and the burden can be taken from us
only by the One upon whom our iniquities were laid.
I have something in my memorandum book which I
took to read for my own relief, and it may be what you
need. An Eastern friend sent me an abstract of a sermon
by the Rev. P--B-, of whom we were talking the
other day.”
Ralph listened eagerly, while Theodore read from his
note book the paragraph that had been so effectual in
leading him from the desert.
“A time comes to every one when he would gladly let
the past die, and begin anew. He cannot, however, cast
it away; he is not to see it die ; but, as God promised to
Hagar that her exhausted child should live and become
great, so out of our erring, sinful nature, a new one can be
wrought. Innocence went with the first wrong doing. Sin
is a burden and a power. Christ takes from us the bur-
den by his free forgiveness. Then love and gratitude work
in us, diminishing the power, and causing humility.' '
Ralph's countenance glowed as if a new light were dawn-
ing. The past could not die, but out of it a great future
might be evoked. His weak and prostrate nature might
be raised, renewed and purified for the years that re-
mained.
“I wish that I could see that minister.”
· Yes, but could he say anything that would do us more
good than this? What better inspiration could we ask?
and it has come to us from our home beyond the mountains.”
66
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The young man, with the long life before him, and his
friend, who could not reasonably hope for very many
years, even if his stay on earth were greatly prolonged,
walked home a sorbed in reverie; but a radiance unseen be-
fore was illuminiatng the path of the elder, a sweet peace,
to which he had always been a stranger, was now abiding
with him; and when, a few weeks later, the Bishop of that
golden diocese came to bless the candidates for confirma-
tion in the parislı of St. Athanasius, Ralph was presented
with the others. He was, in deed and in truth, "an old
disciple.”
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CHAPTER XXIV.
NUMBER THREE.
or
It was May's turn to say Yes or No. The Yes that
involves a sad farewell to early ties, an admission that
binds while life shall last, a promise to know naught of
separate interest, a pledge to be one with another, thus
merging the sacredness of individuality into the mysteries
of an untried duality. Or, the No that implies, it may be
a heartless coquetry, for was not the man drawn on to his
avowal; or the tacit confession that for some cause
other a solitary path is preferred; or a spirit of indepen-
dence that recoils from the sharing appointed by the God
of Nature; or a vocation for some sphere that can be better
filled by one unfettered by ties of any kind. .
May said No. For what reason, do you think? Even
if she had loved the Rev. Herbert Brinsmade, she would
have said No as firmly as when he failed to make any im-
pression upon her restless nature.
It was the same luckless young clergyman who had pro-
posed to woo the demure Winifred, and to whom she
would not for one instant listen. Ah! If he had better
understood May, he never would have risked a second
refusal in that family.
When May was a little girl, with two older sisters, seldom
was a new best dress added to her stock of apparel. The
bright silks and delicate muslins allowed to Winifred and
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Nora did not wear out half as fast as their prints and
ginghams. Many a wry face did this state of things cause
from poor little Number Three.
One day, when Mrs.
Meredith called :
Come, May, try on your new dress,” the child asked:
“Is it new, mamma ?”
“New for you, May.”
“ But it is Winifred's old one, that she had two years ago."
“Yes, but it is fresh and good ; too tight for Winifred,
and too short for Nora. It just fits my little May.”
“But old clothes are for the poor.”
“Not always. . Sometimes they have new ones. Yesterday
I bought a whole piece of pink gingham, to be made up by
the Employment Society and given to the little Aldens.
This silk would be very inappropriate for any child in
that station of life.”
Again and again was this repeated, until May rejoiced
when she was as tall as her sisters.
Now, after having all her life worn Winifred's cast-off
silk dresses, it was not to be supposed that she would con-
descend to listen to her rejected lovers.
The Rev. Herbert Brinsmade, angry and sullen, left the
Rectory. He did not try Nora, then ? Why should he ?
That young lady was not to his taste; and, if he had pre-
sumed to offer himself to her, he would have been greeted
with the question whether the Fifth Ecumenical Council
really achieved more than the Third.
Herbert Brinsmade was a young man who had entered
the sacred ministry to the dissatisfaction of all his friends.
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Even the most worldly-minded had perceived his unfitness
for the office. His motives were good, but not
every one
with good motives is adapted to stand by the altar. The
clerical profession, however, is doomed to have its lesser
as well as its greater lights. Only, let them not flash and
flicker if no conspicuous position is ever assigned to
them in the starry firmament. This youth had so good
an opinion of his own powers, that he would not have
been at all surprised if he had received a call to Grace or
Old Trinity even before taking priest's orders. While only
a deacon, in a sermon that he preached at St. Paul's he
gravely declared, in a paragraph indicative of delightful
humility,“ Ministers are but men.” Nora afterwards meekly
inquired of him:
“Pray, what do you suppose we thought you were ? ”
Young clergymen were usually a little diffident about
preaching in the presence of Dr. Meredith. Not so Mr.
Brinsmade. He appeared to think that the congregation
had been highly favored by the utterance of what he
deemed his thoughts, and that even Dr. Meredith must
have regarded it as a privilege; for, in the robing room,
ere he had doffed his surplice, he asked, with a quaint
blending of elated spirits and infantine simplicity,
“And now, sir, when shall I preach again?”
But the future Mrs. Brinsmade, as Dr. Meredith
observed, whoever she might be, was so prominent in the
young man's horizon, that after May's positive and almost
ungracious refusal, he felt called to depart for some other
region, where his admirable qualities would be better
appreciated. He did depart, and they saw him no more.
.
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CHAPTER XXV.
WHY WAS IT?
No one that looked upon Leonard when he was five
years old would have sought to adorn his home even
with the most beautiful marble cherub that could be
found in classic Italy. Here was all the perfection of
feature, the loveliness of figure, that we desire, and a
countenance illumined by a living, breathing soul. Who
would ask for the sculptured imitations of such grace and
beauty if he could have the original ?
“Oh! papa,” cried May, as the child in one of his most
refulgent aspects ran through the room, “if we could only
keep him so."
“But would you keep him so if you could ? He would
then be dwarfed, mentally as well as physically, that you
might have your pretty plaything."
“But I do not want him to grow up into a great, rough
boy, or a coarse, clumsy man.
"Don't be too lavish in your encomiums upon my in-
“
ferior sex.”
“Excuse me, papa, but you know very well that boys
and men are too apt to be unrefined.”
“Granted; but let me try to justify my rough brethren,
by finding some memorable exceptions to prove what they
all might have been if blessed with proper culture. Look
at the angelic grace of Milton at twelve years of age, at
>
לל
>
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the youthful beauty of the beloved disciple, or of Prince
Alexis, at the matured comeliness of, of"
Of yourself, papa."
“Yes, I think that I am a fine specimen of a man, far
more than matured, of a man in the Indian summer of his
life; and there are not a few others, although we cannot
claim the grace, beauty, delicacy, etc., of the weaker sex.
Ah! it would not do for me to say weaker if Nora were
present. But, May, here is Leonard again; what brings
him from the garden so early?”
The child that had run out a few minutes before, ap-
parently in exuberance of health, was now coming slowly
in, with his hand upon his forehead, an unusual attitude
at that age.
“He is not well,” remarked Dr. Meredith gravely;
- take him to Mrs. Aborn. Step along, my little man.
Have some cologne upon your head, and some good medi-
cine to take. You will soon feel better."
May caught the little one in her arms, and ran with
him to the nursery. But he did not soon feel better;
and, contrary to all the theories of this enlightened family,
he manifested very decided symptoms of an abnormal
state. A faithful compliance with organic laws will
usually induce good health ; but in a world where there is
so much of defect as well as of transmission, the obedient
must sometimes suffer with the disobedient.
Dr. Phippen came in all haste; and it would be difficult
to say whether the grief and anxiety depicted upon the
faces of all were greater or less than if he had been an
a
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acknowledged son of the family. Dr. and Mrs. Meredith
.
had often declared that they loved the child as if he had
been their own. The young ladies could have petted a
little brother no more than their darling myth, as they
playfully termed him.
As for Mrs. Aborn, every new
charge was the dearest and loveliest of all.
They asserted that they could not answer for the
parentage of the child, nor for the first few months of his
life, nor for the effects of his ride on that memorable night,
but he had had excellent care ever since under their roof.
Then, why this malady ?
The blunt physician replied to sundry teasing questions
of this kind :
“I am not one of those pretenders who look upon phy-
siology as the keystone of the universe. I am no materi-
alist, and it is enough for me to cure diseases when they
come without investigating their indirect causes.”
Nora mentally pronounced him behind the age, but she
'believed in his skill; and, although not a baby lover, tried
to do her utmost in caring for the little sufferer.
At last the crisis came. Very feeble was the once
vigorous child. His strength had ebbed away with the
fever blast, and he lay helpless upon his pillow. Dr. Phip-
pen was deeply anxious not only to save the life of a
patient, but to keep this one in being until the mystery of
his birth should be solved.
“Is there danger?” asked Nora coolly, as if she were
awaiting the result of a philosophical experiment, while
her mother, no longer able to endure the suspense, left the
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room to walk upon the piazza, and May trembled for the
answer, and Winifred hid her blanched face upon the
pillow.
“There is always danger," was the wary response.
“ Even when we are in perfect health, we know that any
moment may call us to take our place with the millions
that have gone before.”
“Yes," acquiesced May, “but we all have a lingering
expectation of threescore years and ten.”
“Of a hundred,” interposed Mrs. Aborn.
“But this is no time for an argument,” rejoined the
physician; "the child is now in the most trying stage of
his disease. If he survives this night, I predict speedy
recovery.'
Mrs. Meredith had now returned with her husband.
“One precaution,” resumed Dr. Phippen, “you girls
must neither excite yourselves nor the child. Leave him
with Mrs. Aborn and a trusty attendant. Let every one
else retire and sleep as usual. You can do nothing. In
the morning you may wake to hear good news. I recom-
mend Margaret for a watcher with Mrs. Aborn.
Winifred calmly looked up, as she said :
“No, I must stay with Leonard.”
“I must," from the meek and mild Winifred, instead of
“May I?”
“My dear child,” expostulated her father, "you have
never had this fever. You may be the next victim.”
“She cannot be more exposed to it than she has been,”
observed Dr. Phippen as he felt her pulse.
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“ Let Winifred remain,” said Mrs. Meredith in a low
tone, and without looking at any one.
All the others dispersed. Dr. Phippen gave his parting
directions to Mrs. Aborn, and left promising to call early
in the morning.
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CHAPTER XXVI.
NIGHT.
A LONG, LONG
“I will call early in the morning." When the physician
makes this announcement late in the evening, it is as if
the night owl shrieked. All know that there is omen in
the words. Something whispers to them that, instead of
gentle Sleep, his stern brother Death may be wending his
way thither, and even then hovering over the couch of
languishing. The patient, concious of the destiny that
may be in waiting for him, thinks, if he does not say,
“Shall you find me here in the morning?” Those who
are watching the tender child, in his wearisome struggle
between life and death, tremble as they ask—“Will our
darling be here in the morning?"
It was a night never to be forgotten by the lonely
watchers at the bedside of the fair boy that had been
borne to the house in a state equally helpless, amid the din
of elemental war. As if they could keep life in him by
looking, they hardly turned their gaze from his fevered
brow. Once, at midnight, Mrs. Meredith, with noiseless a
step, glided to the door, and nervously surveyed the trio.
Mrs. Aborn was at one side of the bed, gently waving that
marvel of art, a fan, that did its work without a sound.
· Winifred was kneeling on the other with one hand under
the curly head, while eye and ear were watching earnestly
every flickering breath. The lady thought that more than
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one life was at stake; but she withdrew softly, and, un-
able to sleep, crept down stairs, and into the garden, that
refuge from all the family troubles. There she paced up
.
aud down the walks, until a sense of utter prostration
gave her the power of slumber. Then she returned, but
the fear of knowing the worst prevented her from again
looking into the chamber of suspense.
Two hours after midnight came the blessed change for
the better. Mrs. Aborn knew it as well as if she had
taken a medical degree; and very softly whispered it to
Winifred, who, in her weakness, breathed rather than
spoke a few words of praise and thanksgiving. Then she
allowed her friend to lead her to a lounge, and bathe her
temples and loosen her clothing. Both patients were
soon in a peaceful slumber, and when Dr. Phippen came
early in the morning he foretold speedy restoration.
Leaving directions for the treatment, with a dose for the
child, and one for each nurse, he promised, with a smile,
to come in the afternoon. But there was no dread for the
interval. That rare bud of grace and loveliness was not
yet to fall beneath the scythe of the Reaper.
>
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CHAPTER XXVII.
CONFIDENTIAL.
THE king of railroads had rode on in his chariot of
triumph. Atlantic and Pacific had graciously clasped
hands, and secured the links of the chain that indeed
made the country one. Theodore was coming home.
His house was finished; his garden, planted. A good
bank account answered to his name; and, with a light
heart, Le turned his face towards the rising sun, to de-
mand his wife and child. Ralph was his companion.
The veteran was quite ready for another cruise, and glad
of one so long and varied. Owen and Harry remained in
charge of the plantation.
Not until they were well on their way did Theodore
confide his story to Ralph. In those few days of leisure,
when the locomotive was their vanguard, and they had
naught to do but glance at the swiftly changing scenes, or
to talk when they were in the mood, it was no more than
natural that each should read a few hitherto undeciphered
pages in the other's experience.
When, in a higher stage of being, shall we not have full
narrations to give unto friends, to whom we could on earth
reveal only outlines ?
Ralph had been almost as much of an adventurer as the
famous John Smith, of Virginian memory.
Had he slain Turks? Far better. He had harpooned
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sperm whales.
Not so.
Had he served a foreign taskmaster?
Our country, since the days of the Algerines,
has taken better care of her people. His had been the
mild servitude of merchant princes. Had he ruled
turbulent English colonists? He had never had the
opportunity, but he had been captain of a mutinous crew
of American sailors. Had his life been saved by the
dusky daughter of a savage chief? Never; nor, according
to recent reports of the Destructives, did your hero have
that good fortune. The lovely story of the interference of
Pocohontas has gone with the legend of the motherly wolf
claimed by Romulus and Remus. The hatchet of the
infant Washington will next slip out of sight. But, honor
to whom honor, a skillful physician had once saved Ralph
from the effects of a typhoid fever, almost as deadly, if
not as sharp a weapon as the tomahawk of an Indian
chief.
Selecting half a dozen different types, could not the
lives of millions be painted, with varying lights and shades
to suit the peculiar circumstances of each?
The old man, in turn, listened to Theodore, who told
him nearly, but not quite all; enough, however, to excite
a vast deal of interest, mingled with the keenest sym-
pathy.
“But,” he began, after pondering upon as much as
Theodore had chosen to recount,“will your young wife be
willing to leave her beautiful home, and come to this new
country?”
“With me, I am sure of it,” was the proud reply.
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Ralph looked at him with a smile half incredulous.
“It may be; I never asked a woman to go anywhere
with me.
“It is not too late now,” said Theodore archly. “Why
not have a pleasant evening to your life after a stormy
day?"
Ralph laughed. “I am not like you, with the lady
'
already pledged. I am acquainted with no Eastern dame,
nor in love with any Californian. What shall you do if
your father-in-law refuses to give you his daughter ?"
“She is mine already. Our haste was our fault. We
should have waited until we had finished our school
studies, and then have been married in due form, with
everybodys' consent. The penalty has been my exile, for
I was poor and proud.”
"And her penalty,” asked Ralph softly.
"Heavy enough, with such a secret to keep.”
“ And she was a good girl.”
“Pure as an angel, but she had been brought up in
seclusion almost equal to that of a convent. She had
never even been to school, and I was only a boy lover.”
“How were you so fortunate as to catch even a glimpse
of your nun?"
“My darling was fond of music, and her governess, a
paragon in all other learning, did not know one note from.
another.”
“Is not music an essential for a governess?”
“ Usually, but the mother of my love had a theory that
a good musician was fit for nothing else; and that a lady
66
>
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qualified to teach thoroughly languages, mathematics, etc.,
could hold no rank in an art that requires years and
years of practice to obtain proficiency. Twice a week,
then, my fair one was sent to take lessons of a fine
performer.”
“That fine performer was your mother.”
“Even so; and it was in my vacation that our romance
began.”
“I divine the whole. But how could you, at last, leave
your child to come so many miles ? ”
“Stern necessity. I was poor; my mother had herself
to maintain. I knew that my prospects, as a college stu-
dent, working his own way, were at an end; besides, my
early passion had deprived me of nearly all power for
mental effort. Having no resources, I could not take
charge of my wife and child. I was ashamed to depend
upon her family, and in mortal terror when I thought of
confessing my folly. We agreed upon what appeared to
be an unnatural deed, but we hoped that the child would
be cared for; and, if it were repulsed, why this is not a
heathen country; it would be consigned to the Orphan
Asylum, or, at worst, to the almshouse, and I could claim
it at some future day.”
“No wonder that you could not study. You were using
your brain-power for other purposes."
“Then I knew not what to do with myself. I was rid-
ing along desperately on that night when, I believe, that
a'l the elements were let loose. My horse was frightened.
We fell together; I broke two or three bones, knew noth-
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ing of it, and woke to find myself in Father Morton's
oratory."
“Father Morton, a Romish priest.
“Oh, no, Anglican; but one of those rejoicing in the
appellation of Father. He was a good man, and, perhaps,
not exactly where he belonged. However, like the
Samaritan of old, he healed my wounds and administered
to my wants. As a kind and well-taught Christian pastor,
he tried to make my path plain, showing me that I had
not sinned beyond forgiveness, that I must retrieve the
past, go on steadily, never take a step backward, and that
all would be well. I shall seek him first. He sent me
those mystic envelopes. They enclosed letters from my
my
mother and from himself. One blessed packet
held photographs, those pictures that I put up in my cot-
tage last week. What will my dear one say when she sees
herself there?"
“What became of your mother?”
“She shuddered when she learned the wrong in which
I had been engaged, and expressed no surprise when I
felt obliged to leave that part of the country. To avoid
questions about my disappearance she gave up a large
class of music pupils, and accepted a position in a Western
seminary. One year subsequent came a letter informing
me of her marriage to an Ohio Congressman; so that,
after making my other arrangements, I shall start on an
exploring tour to find my mother and to see what kind
of step-father she has given to me."
"I wish you success in your other arrangements, and
wife,
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you have certainly no reason to stand in awe of your
mother's second husband; but, if I were a young man in
your position, I should not care to meet my father-in-law.”
“I do not anticipate much pleasure from that part of
my drama; but there is the 'inexorable must,' from which
there is no escape."
>
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CHAPTER XXVIII.
THE MILESTONES MOVED ALONG.
A NOTE from Aunt Honora greeted Winifred at break-
fast, inviting her to come with Leonard to spend the day.
“Another instance of Aunt Honora's partiality,” called
Nora laughing, “and I her namesake, too. May, suppose
that you and I go without invitation.
"Bide your time,” interposed their mother ; “ you know
very well that your aunt never wishes to have more than
two visitors at the same time.”
So Winifred and the fair child, now wholly restored to
health, and more beautiful than ever, left their elegant
home and went on their way towards another, a mile dis-
tant. This was not so stately, although equally attractive.
It was owned by the beloved aunt of the family, a lady
far from rich, but with a good property, allowing her
means for the indulgence of her own fancies, and also
many of those which originated in the brains of other
people.
Leonard was unconscious of anything more than the
anticipation of a pleasant day at Aunt Honora's, and the
delightful companionship of the hens, geese and turkeys,
all of pure white, the especial favorites of the household.
But Winifred! Who shall describe her many conflict-
ing emotions? For she well knew that this was no com-
mon invitation. With her usual reticence, that doubtful
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quality always deplored by her parents, she quietly ar-
rayed herself in her most becoming toilette, put a white
rose and some geranium leaves in her hair; and, with
Leonard by her side, quietly walked down the garden path.
As, hand in hand, they lovingly went on their way,
Mrs. Meredith watched them from an upper window,
wishing that all might be well, and that evening, with the
day's account sealed, were at hand. Is solicitude an essen-
tial part of maternal bliss ?
They had gone but a few steps, when they were met by
the ubiquitous Dr. Phippen, on his daily professional
promenade. He fairly paused.
“
“Here is my little patient as fresh as the June morning;
and what a color you have, Winifred. Your eyes are
diamonds. Not feverish, I hope.'
“Oh! no, perfectly well, thank you.”
“Then you are as beautiful as a newly-blown rose, with
"
a little bud by its side. But you are in laste. Good
morning.”
Our heroine was relieved when he had gone. The child
seemed as quiet in his nature as herself, but he had always
been rather critical, and he now said, with an innocent smile:
“Little rosebuds do not skip about, do they?”
“No, darling, you are more like a little humming bird.”
They met no one else in their pleasant walk, for they
had started long before the fashionable hour for visiting.
As they drew near the house, Winifred's step became
less buoyant; and she lingered a little, glad that the long
hedge of hawthorn would conceal her approach.
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“Hurry, hurry, sister,” besought the little one, "I want
a long day at Aunt Honora's."
Winifred looked into his upturned face, and mused as
she still walked slowly, joyous with the realization of her
bright visions; and yet, now that the end was so near,
willing to defer it awhile, as she reviewed the past, and,
of her own accord, closed her eyes against the incoming
tide of bliss.
At length Theodore himself, no longer the pale student
lover, but bronzed with the golden sunshine of California,
sprang to her embrace.
Winifred could not utter a word, but there was no lack
of fluency in the exultant Californian.
“Winifred, my Winifred! A thousand times more
beautiful than ever, and you have not suffered much, and
this is our child!
He took the little one in his arms, the tender child now
owned and blessed by his father.
The bewildered Leonard was in a state of dire confusion.
Too young to hear explanations, and comprehending
merely that Winifred was glad to see this dark stran-
ger, and that both were evidently very much excited
about his own baby self, he thought that he must do
something for the general entertainment; drawing himself
up, therefore, and making his best bow, he began de-
claring;
“Little drops of water,
Little grains of sand-
He would doubtless have proceeded with his whole,
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stock of infantile literature had not Aunt Honora, the
good fairy entered; and, smiling benignantly upon all,
invited the demonstrative boy to come and see her ten
new white chickens, looking like fleecy bits of cloud, only
they were on the green grass instead of the blue sky.
The child, with a lop and a skip, was soon out of sight.
For a few moments, Theodore and Winfred looked at
each other with the deep joy that wells from the heart,
when speedli is silvern, and silence golden. Then, with
a sigh of relief, the man's pent-up emotions found
utterance.
“Oh! Winifred, how happy I am. I have the most
I
beautiful little home for you a few miles from Los Angeles.
Look at the sketch that Ralph made of it the day before
we starte l, and you are ready to go with me. Will it
not be heaven upon earth?”
“I can go at any time, but you must first become
acquainted with my parents.”
“ What will they say when they hear that you are a wife
and mother ?
Winifred looked up shyly even at her husband, who,
with a startled air, said, inquiringly :
- No one has discovered our secret ? ”
Yes, my mother discovered it six weeks ago.'
“ Winifred! How was it possible after keeping it so
long?”
“If I had been awake, I could have kept it through
life, but not in an unconscious state. Leonard was very
ill. Mrs. Aborn and I were tending him ; but, although
"
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every one begged me to sleep, I would not yield. I had
been awake a day and a night. Our dear nurse left the
room to go to her dinner; and I sat, with straining eyes,
watching the child. His head was upon my shoulder,
and my arms were around him. I fell asleep just before
the entrance of my mother, who, knowing that Mrs. Aborn
was below, and not liking to have me alone with the sick
child, came softly into the room. She drew near the bed,
saw that I had fallen asleep, gently untwined Leonard, and
put me into a more comfortable position. What was her
consternation on hearing me murmur: 'My child, my
:
chill, what will thy father say?' I then uttered some
almost incoherent words, among which were Theodore and
Los Angeles. Controlling herself, she left the room as
Mrs. Aborn returned. The words alone might have been
interpreted as the ravings of a wild and causeless dream;
but the light already afforded by your California letter, and
the resemblance that the child bore to me that hour when
we were both sleeping, rendered suspicion almost cer-
tainty."
“My poor Winifred, and how soon were you charged
with the fact ?”
“ Not until two weeks afterwards. My mother had the
prudence to wait until I was quite restored; for she knew
not of our marriage a year previous to Leonard's birth.
One evening, when our darling was with Mrs. Aborn, and
father had gone to church with Nora and May, I was
startled by hearing my mother say, in a low, decisive tone:
Winifred, I know a part of what you have been try-
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ing to conceal these five years, and you may as well tell me
the rest.'
“ What could I do, but begin and narrate the whole
story, our early acquaintance, the music lessons, our stolen
interviews, our fervid love, and our marriage by Father
Morton; and that, in our folly, we supposed that we could
go on as usual with our studies, of our terror when we
kuew that all must soon be made known, if vigorous meas-
ures were not taken for concealment. I told her of our
confession to my aunt Honora, who, romantic as well as
charitable, formed a plan for our relief. Hence
Hence my invi-
tation to travel with her three months, that there was not
much of a journey, that we spent two months at a farm
house, where Leonard was born, that we came home again :
I, to study without heart for a lesson, with my terrible
secret to conceal, and consumed by mother-love. How
many times did I long to tell the whole, but you had en-
joined secrecy until you could have earned money enough
to give us a home.”
“ What reply did your mother make to all that?”
“ That we had been two simple children, that my father
would have forbidden the marriage until we were older;
but he would have reasoned until he had made us per-
fectly willing to wait five years.”
“People reason very differently at twenty and at fifty.
What do you think, Winifred? We cannot, however, go
back, and live it all over again. Did your mother promise
to be silent?”
“I implored her to do so, but she answered: 'I have
6
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no secrets from my husband ; I can assure you of that.' I
begged again and again, but it was only when I told her
that
you
would be here in one short month that she con-
sented, adding: 'I pity you with all my heart, Winifred,
but I know that remorse has been your punishment, and
that you have suffered enough. '
“I slept better that night; and for the last four weeks
I have been rapidly gaining, but the worst is to come.
When shall we see my
father?”
“ This evening.”
>
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I am
May I come in, father?” was the apparently simple
request of Winifred, as she stood at the study door.
Dr. Meredith had just put the last leaf upon a pile of
gigantic chirography expressive of next Sunday's sermon,
and he answered :
“Yes, dear, my work for this evening is ended.
glad to see you."
How long would he be glad? But the bow was for-
tunately unbent, and ready to turn almost every subject
into a recreative shot.
“Father, I have a confession to make."
“What have you being doing, my love? Tearing your
frock, or missing your lesson?”
“ I am in earnest. It is a true confession that I wish
to make of youthful folly, to call it by its best name.”
“Dr. Meredith recoiled, and his brow clouded a little.
For some time he had had in ill-defined suspicion of
Winifred; but it referred to her opinions, and not to her
conduct. It will, therefore, be easily understood that he
said calmly :
'If you are a Ritualist, go to Mr. Morton. I receive
no confessions."
He paused a moment, and then began in the inevit-
able preaching vein :
“ Those who say that the difference between the Roman
a
60
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and the Anglican practice is merely that the former
enforces, while the latter allows confession, are misled by a
strange delusion. With Rome it is one of the seven
sacraments; penance is inseparably connected.
Winifred groaned, as she thought that this might last
until midnight. Covering her face with both hands, she said:
“It is not to my priest but to my father that I wish to
confess.”
Dr. Meredith grew somewhat paler, and stopped preach-
ing.
“
Explain, my child.”
“Another has taken your place. I am married."
“Married! How old are you, pray?”
“Twenty-four."
"Is it possible? I should have said fifteen; but I am
;
prepared for anything. What nonsense is this, however?”
“I suppose, papa, that it was nonsense.'
“When did it happen, and who is my son-in-law ?”
“It happened six years ago.
“You little hypocrite."
Winifred could bear no more. The pressure of all these
years, the fevered joy of the day, the effort required for this
interview, and the hard word-whether fully in earnest or
not-crushed that meek spirit.
Burning tears were coming to her relief, when Theodore
entered with Leonard in his arms.
The whole truth flashed at once ripon the father's mind.
“Sit down, young man, and help your wife to give an
account of this affair.”
7
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The child was asleep, and Theodore, still cſasping him
in his arms, told the story from beginning to end.
Dr. Meredith was a good man, and a most indulgent
father. He had, fortunately, a taste for romance and a
keen sense of the ludicrous. Before his mind now arose
all Winifred's rare moral excellence, with the exception of
this episode. His love for his daughters, and a haunting
suspicion that he had made some mistake in their training
or this would not have occurred, corresponded with the
theory of a parental government that he had always main-
tained. The diplomacy of Theodore and Winifred had a
touch of the Talleyrandian policy that inspired him with
respect. The remembrance of the storm, the story of the
foundling proved to be his own grandson, and Winifred's
demure behaviour, excited all that was risible in his
nature, and he laughed after a merry, good-humored
fashion that gave courage to his penitents.
“You forgive us, papa?” smiled Winifred, looking up
through her tears.
“With all my heart; but what simpletons you were !
You are just old enough now for what you undertook six
years ago. I disapprove of early marriages, but if I had
known that you were both so frantic I would have given
my consent, and had everything done ' decently and in
order.'
Leonard now awoke at precisely the right moment.
Theodore gave him to Winifred, who put him into her
father's arms.
“ Papa,” said the child, kissing the patriarch.
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No, no, little one. Your papa sits there in his right
place by the side of your mamma. I am one generation
back-grandpapa.”
This was, of course, unintelligible, but the little boy did
not seem in a mood for investigation.
Mrs. Aborn, who was apparently looking around for her
charge, found him in the study. She stood at the door a
moment with a complexion scarlet rather than pale.
“Mrs. Aborn, were you a partner in this iniquity ? "
“ About as much as the mother of Moses was. I do
not suppose that Pharaoh's daughter ever knew that the
nurse was the mother.”
“Come, come, Mrs. Aborn, you must refresh your
memory with that narrative, unless you intend to claim
Leonard as your child. Go your ways, all of you, and
leave me to my thoughts; or, rather, ask Mrs. Meredith
whether she is at leisure.'
The lady in question, who had only been waiting until her
husband should be alone, entered as the jubilant party left.
“ Were we to blame?” was her
query.
“I am trying to think we may have committed some sin
of ignorance; but I know that we watched our tender
plants with wondrous care, and I do not understand that
little blight upon the fairest.”
"Would it have surprised you less if Nora or May had
been engaged in that drama ?”
“ No. They are too frank for such plotting.
the one flaw in Winifred's character. The only idea that I
have in my head is, I have seen an end of all perfection.'"
It was
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CHAPTER XXX.
FAREWELL.
Dr. MEREDITH kept on the noiseless tenor of his way.
A man of a more sensitive nature, or of less moral courage,
would have been very much in the mood of accepting the
repeated call to Philadelphia ; but he remained firm in
his place, knowing that the marvel would soon cease to be
one; and that, like many other family stories, it would,
ere long, be no more than a village chronicle. Besides,
how could he ask his wife to leave her beautiful home?
Mrs. Meredith's earthly Eden, added to her dreamy, in-
tellectual aspirations, prevented her from yielding to her
distress, especially as the end was so much better than
the beginning.
Both thought,“ What if we had sent our grandchild
to the Orphan Asylum !”
Mrs. Meredith did ask, “ Would it not have been wiser
to have had the music lessons given at home?” and her
husband had replied, “ Even conventual seclusion is not
always a safeguard. All that parents can do is to implant
good principles. Children are not machines Every one
is a true entity, to think and act for itself.
Dr. Meredith called upon Mr. Morton but no one ever
knew what passed on either side. One of the seven
sacraments was probably discussed
In Lewiston, the original remark, “I told you so,"
might be heard again and again, although not a person
had ever divined the truth. Some two or three, Dr.
9
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Phippen among the number, had suspected scandal, but
without hitting the right mark.
A gay party started for the Calfornian home. Theodore,
Winifred and Leonard were the principal characters.
What others? The veteran, Ralph Waldron, and the
discreet Mrs. Waldron, formerly Mrs. Aborn. Ralph had
been unable to witness so much domestic felicity all
around without a few significant cogitations; and ever
since the self-satisfied nurse had ascended that flight of
stairs, with the words, “Honorable in all,” ringing in her
ears, and had stood before the mirror, communing with
her own reflected image, her mind had been in a prepared
state for what might happen. Besides, did she not an-
ticipate seeing her hundredth birthday, and might she not
therefore expect more than thirty years on earth ? In
marrying Ralph, and going to Los Angeles, she would,
too, be near her darling Leonard.
The career of the other daughters is yet undecided.
Nora declares that she is wedded to her books; but such
an alliance did not prevent Miss Wilmot from forming
another. May dutifully says that she shall never leave
her father and mother; but why may not her ideal hus-
band, hereafter to be real, take up his abode in that
Paradise of a home, and be Dr. Meredith's assistant?
The parish is becoming very large.
We will now bid them all a loving farewell, to weave the
web that they have commenced, to make the unharmed
threads still stronger, and to repair those broken and
tangled, so that, at life's end, the work of each may be
“one perfect whole.”
>
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